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LITERATURE, &. 


POLLOCK’S COURSE OF TIME. 
We have heretofore given an extract from this interesting 
poem. The following passages are from a review of the work 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, which display the beauties of the 
poem in a pre-eminent degree. 
ANGELS. 
So saying, they link’d hand in hand, spread out 
Their golden wings, by living breezes fann’d, 
And over heaven’s broad champaign sail’d serene. 
O’er hill and valley, clothed with verdure green 
That never fades; and tree, and herb, and flower, 
That never fades; and many a river, rich 
With nectar, winding pleasantly, they pass’d; 
And mansion of celestial mould, and work 
Divine. And oft delicious music, sung 
By saintand ange} bands that walk’d the vales, 
Or mountain tops, and harp’d upon their harps— 
Theirears inclined, and held by sweet constraint 
Their wing; not long, for strong desire awak’d 
Of knowledge that to holy use might turn, 
Still press’d them on to leave what rather seem’d 
Pleasure, due only, when all duty’s done. 
THE BIBLE. 
This book—this holy book, on ev’ry line 
Mark’d with the seal of high divinity; 
On cv’ry leaf bedew’d with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stampt 
From first to last—this ray of sacred light, 
This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and in the night of Time 
Stood, casting on the dark her gracious bow. 
EVENING, 
It vas an eve of Autumn’s happiest mood; 
The corn fieids, bathed in Cynthia’s silver light, 
‘stood ready for the reaper’s gathering hand; 
4nd all the winds slept soundly; nature seem’d 
fn silent contemplation, to adore 
lis maker; now and then the aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground; 
And, as it feil, bade man think on his end. 
On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 
With pensive wing outspread, sat heavy’nly thought, 
Conversing with itself. 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 
As one who meditates gt evening tide, 
Wand’ring alone iseless solitudes, 
And flies in eyond the bounds 
Of visible an gae@ethings, and things 
Discover’d hitherto, Pursuing tracks 
As yét untravell’d, and unknown, through vasts 
Of néw and sweet imaginings, if chance 
Some airy harp, wak’d by the gentle sprites 
Of twilight, or lighttouch of sylvan maid, 
In soft secession fall upon his ear, 
And fillthe’desert with its heavenly tones; 
He listens intense, and pleas’d exceedingly, 
“% And wishes it may never stop; yet, when 
~". It stops, grieves not; but, to his former thoughts 
« With fondest haste returns: so did the seer— 
AMBo Hid his audience, after worship past, 
4m Heaven, return to sing, to hear 
ot worthy léss the sacred Tire . 
tive ear; and thus the bard, 
ught, again resumes His song. 















.|an uncertain manner. 





FRENCH CRITICISM ON COOPER’S PRAIRIE. 
[ Translated from the Gazette de France.) 

The subject of the romance of the Prairie is one of the great- 
est simplicity. A caravan of adventurers composed of nearly 
twenty persons, consisting of men, women and children, are 
directing their steps across the endless plains of the western 
section of North America, towards an end which is not known, 
and which the perusal of the whole romance reveals only in 
Among the vehicles which form the 
dwelling of this kind of Nomadic tribe, there is one which 
shelters a mysterious object, which Ismael Bush, the chief 
the troup, conceals from the eyes of his coi ions: it is a 
young female Spaniard-—the wife of an American officer, 
from whom she had been ravished on the “T day of their 
marriage by a certain Abiram, half-brother of Ismael, and a 
“trader in human flesh,” as he is called by the author. Abi- 
ram hopes to obtain for her a rich ransom, and to effect that 
object he takes a singular method—that of conveying her a- 
way, across the desert, far from those who could have pur- 
chased her liberty. Captain Middleton, the husband of the 
young Spaniard, pursues in search of her, and is assisted by 
a young bee-hunter named Paul Hover, Doctor Baltus, a natu- 
ralist, and especially, by the old Trapper;—thus accompa- 
nied, he hopes to snatch her from the hands of her ravishers. 
But in this flight and pursuit, and at the moment of recon- 
quering the prize, slte is taken as well as her defenders, by 
thio Indians, the chief of whom becomes enamoured of 
herbeauty. A conflict and combat for this Spanish Helen—- 
unhoped for succour of another tribe of Indians, naiwed the 
Pawnies-Loups, as mild and gentle in their character as the 
Sioux are cruel—the victory of the Pawnies-Loups—the mi- 
raculous sagacity of the Trapper--the delivery of Ines and 
her kusband—and the tranquil death of the Trapper, who, 
refusing to follow the officer, had determined to end his days 
among the Pawnies-Loups--who finally closed his eyes; 
such are the incidents of the plot of the Prairie. 

It will no doubt be asked what all this has to do with the 
‘Prairie’—-the title of the romance. It is this: Almost the 
entire scene of the story is laid in one of those immense Ame- 
rican plains called Praivies, and of which we give a descrip- 
tion from the work itself. * 

“In their front were stretched those broad plains, which 
extend, with so little diversity of character, to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains; and many long and dreary miles in 
their rear, foamed the swift and turbid waters of the La Platt. 

“The meagre herbage of the Prairie, promised nothing in 
favor of a hard pagielaing soil, over which the vehicles rat- 
tled as lightly as though they travelled on a beaten road; nei- 
ther wagonsnor beasts making any deeper impression, than 
to mark that bruised. and withered grass, which the cattle 
plucked from time to time, and as often rejected, as food too 
sour, for even thejr hunger to render palatable.” 

It will be seen from this that it is not the kind of country 
which would furnish to the author the richestcoloring for his 
descriptions; moreover, to the manners of the Indians he is 
indebted fora relief from the simplicity of his subject. A 
hurried flight and pursuit; the burning of a Prairie, the com- 
bat of the Indian tribes, one against the other, the manners 
in their camps—these are the most remarkable pictures that 
the author has traced, and among these the burning of the 
Praipie is by far superior to {pe others: ‘As to the charac- 
ters, they are without poj er traits alone which are 
already That i Rush is a feeble imitation 
of Rob ; and that’of Esti 
wife, Helen oad bee lone 
wife, , 
pear in the story only to.wigit 
with his scientific’ and phi 
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uced. In vain has the author endeavored to make 2 
pleasant part of an ass, the companion of the doctor, and who 
plays an important character in the book: ‘The ass and the 

octor are equally stupid whenever they appear, and the best 
thing the reader can do is to pass the pages in which the acts 
of the one or the other are recounted. 

There remains but the Trapper, who is the principal cha- 
racter of the romance, and to whom all the interest attach- 
es. His coolness, address, and local knowledge, are the prin- 
cipal traits that distinguish him, and which formerly mark- 

the Picneers and the Mohicans. There is then, nothing 
pew inthe character—he is solely opposed to new Gifficu)- 
ties, over which he triumphs with equal happiness. 

It will be demanded, perhaps, after what we have said, 
what quality could have justified the suctess of this work, 
and the eulogiums that we ourselves have passed upon it in 
our first artlele. It is the style in which the maghers of the 
Indians are painted, almost for the first ‘thaBt-at least 
for the first time introduced into aromance, and described in 
their manners relative to public assemblies. The work con- 
tains a set of pictures and descriptions, which we have ress 
son to believe exact, because the author has been an eye-wit- 
ness to what he describes, or may be supposed to have obtain- 
ed his information from the most direct and authentic soar- 
ces. Besides, thore is a certain skill in the grouping of his 
personages, and in exciting interest by the most simple means, 
which are without novelty, and the process of which is well 
known; but of which the reader is always the dupe—and ii is 
much to say for the author, that he can still find, after.so ma- 
ny romances, means of producimg-2 moment’s illusion in the 
minds of his readers. 

When we speak of the fidelity of the delneations traced by 
Mr. Cooper, we-are obliged in some measure to believe ther 
on credit—for his Indians areall close imitations of the he- 
rees of Homer or Ossian. They are prodigies of address and 
sagacity, often also of nobleness and disinterestedness. Theil 
warriors fight like Achilles, their old men talk like Nestor, 
and often they recall the verses of the Satyrist: 

J’irai, je reverrai tes paissibles rivages, 

Riant Meschacébe, Permesse des sauvages; sail 
J’ entendrai les sermons prolixement diser GS 
Du bon monsicur Aubry, Cicéromdes déserts. 


Frequently, also, his Indians are presented to us under as- 
pects altogether contrary to those under which they appear 
in other relations. Thus the Sioux Indians, whom the au- 
thor of The Natchez has depicted as models of gentleness 
and humanity, preserving even in the forest, the manners of 
the golden age, are, according to J. F. Cooper, the most fe- 
rocious of ali the American savages. But here we think we 
ought to give credit to the American writer, of whom in jus- 
tice it must be said, that his delineations are often consider- 
ed accurate, often even to the utmost minuteness. He cer- 
tainly would not have the temerity to trace the meré visions 
of fancy before the eyes of his coun 
sily verify or deny their truth. And the relations of yoya- 
gers, particularly those of Captain Parry, sent the Sioux 
to be such as represented in the Prairie, antust as described 
by the author of the Nalchez. 

After having written a critique, part of which, no doubt, 
the author wil] think highly exaggerated, we are bound in jus- 
tice tocite some of the which have particularly 
iption of the death of the 


men, who could so ea- 


struck us—and we choose the 
bm vw which forms a most striking picture: 
Trapper was on a rude seat, which had been 


made with studied care, to support his frame in an easy up- 
t attitude. The first glance ‘of the eye told his former 


iast tribute of nature. His eye was glazed;and ap 
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- all change, so far as exterior was concerned, might be said to 
- have ceased. His approaching end was not to be ascribed to 
any positive disease, but had been a gradual and mild decay 
of the physical powers. Life, it is true, still lingered if his 
system, but it was as though at times envy | ready to de- 
, and then it would appear to reanimate the sinking form 
as if reluctant to give up the possession ofa tenement that had 
never been undermined by vice or corrupted by disease. _ 

“His body was so placed as to let the light of the setting 
sun fali full upon the solemn features. His head was bare; 
the long thin locks of grey fluttering lightly in the evening 
breeze. Ilis rifle lay upon his knee, aud the other accoutre- 
ments of the chase placed at his side, within reach of bis 
hands. Beneath his feet lay the figure of a hound, with its 
head crouching to the earth as if it slumbered, and so per- 
feectly easy and natural was its position, that a second glance 
was necessary to tell Middleton, he saw only the skin of Hec- 
tor, stuffed by Indian tenderness and ingenuity in a manner to 
represent the living animal. 

“The Trapper had remained nearly motionless for an hour. 
His eyes had oetasionally openedandshut. When opened, 
nis gaze seemedg fastened on the clouds which hung around 

ie western horizon, reflecting the bright colors, and giving 
form and Joveliness to an American sunset. ‘I'he hour—the 
calm beauty of the season—the oceasion, all conspired to fill 
the spectators with solemn awe. Suddenly, while musing on 
the remarkable position in which he was placed, Middleton 
felt the hand which he held, grasp his own with incredible 
power, and the old man supported on either side by his 
‘riends, rose upright to his feet. For a single moment he 
»0ked about him, as if toinvite all in his presence to listen, 
(the lingering remnant of human frailty,) and then with a 
line military elevation of his head, and with a voice that might 
be heard in every part of that numerous assembly, he pro- 
nounced the emphatic word “Here!” 

This deseription is touching, and to us appears highly 
wrought; but to render the author the justice which is due 
tim, we find it far, very far, even allowing for the difference 
of the subjects, beneath the recital in the Pilot of the escape 
of the frigate through the Devil’s Gripp—of the shipwreck of 
the Aviel—of the capture of the Cutter—of the combat ‘be- 
tween the British and American vessels—and, above all, of 
he duel betweenBarnstable and Griflith,in which two men be- 
come in a moment declared enemies from the simple fact that 
their swords had touched each other. ‘The latter trait is in- 
spired by a sentiment too noble not to give a most favorable 
idea of Mg, Cooper, as a man—and has caused us to enter- 
tain for iim a profoundesteem. We hope we have given 
him sufficient proof of this, by telling him the truth in rela- 
tion to his works, because we thinkhe is worthy of hearing, 
and sufiiciently young to profit by it. 

“A movement so entirely unexpected, and the air of gran- 
deur and humility, which were soremarkably united in the 
mien of the trapper, together with the elear and uncommon 
force of his utterance, produced a short period of confusion in 
to faculties of all present. When Middleton and Hard-Heart, 
who had each involuntarily extended a hand to support the 
form of the old man, turned to him again, they found that the 
subject of their interest was removed forever beyond the ne- 
vessity of their care.” 
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Vvom the Boston Courier. 
DOCTOR FRANCIA, THE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. 

This siugular person, who governs with an absolute rule 
sn extensive region in South America, has been enabled to 
throw an almost isopenetrable veil of secrecy over his pro- 
ceedings, and keep the rest of the world in ignorance of the 
eoncétam of the government, by his practice ofdetaining all 
foreigners who enter his territory. The following minute ac- 
count of his person and occupation is. translated from the 
Journal du Havre: 

“This man is about the middle size, with regular fratures, 
ind eyes of that beautiful blackness which is common to the 
ereoles of South America; his look is penetrating and mis- 
trastful,his age is sixty,although he appears ten years young- 

His daily life isremarkably regular. The first rays of the 
sun seldom surprises himin bed. On rising, a negro brings him 
a chafing-dish, boiler, and a pot of water, which he heats in 
his presence, when the Dictator prepares with great haste his 
mate of Paraguay tea: this being drank, he walks to the peris- 
tyle adjoining the court of his dwelling, smoking a cigar, 
which he takes care to unroll beforehand, lest it should con- 
tainsomething poisonous,and this altho his own sister had been 
the manufacturer. At six o’clock arrives his barber, a dirty 
mulatto in rags, and drunk, but the only member of the fa- 
culty to whom he intrusts himself. If the Dictator isin a 
oe humor, he chats with him, and often makes use of this 
method to prepare the public for his measures. This gentle- 
man is in fact his official gazette. He now repairs, clad in an 
Indian robe-de-chambre, to the exterior peristyle which sur- 
rounds the building, where he gives audience walking. To- 
wards seven, he returns to his cabinet, where he remains till 
nine, and attends to his officers and agents who make their re- 

to him.and receive orders. At eleven the fiel de fecko 
papers for the purpose of being examined, and writes 
from his dictation till noon, at which hour those in attendance 
retire, and Dr. Francia sits downto dinner. This is a frugal 
mgal, and always provided by the direction of the Dictator. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN. 








When the cook returns from market with his provisions, he 
sets them down at the door of the cabinet of his master, who 
comes out and selects such as he wants. The dinner despatch- 
ed, he takes his siesta, or afternoon’s nap himself, then drinks 
mate and smokes a cigar with the same ceremonies as in the 
morning. He then returns to business,at which he employs 
till four or five o’clock, when his escort arrives: the peruquier 
dresses his head while others are saddling his horses, and 
these finished, the dictator sets out upon a visit to the public 
works and the barracks, especially of the cavalry, where he 
has a dwelJing prepared for hisown use. In these excursions, 
although surrounded by his escort, he goes armed not only 
with a sabre, but also with a pair of double-barre} pocket pis- 
tols. Towards night he returns home and sits down to study: 
at nine o’clock he sups on a roasted pigeon and a glass of wine. 
In fine weather he takes another airing at the exterior peris- 
ty!e,from which place he often retires at a very late hour. At 
ten o’clock he gives the watch-word and retires, closing with 
his own hands the doors of his habitation. 

A person, on being admitted to his presence, must not ap- 
proach nearer than six paces, till he makes a sign for a fur- 
ther advance, when three steps more may betaken. The 
arms of the person approaching must be extended along the 
body with the hands open and hanging, in order that he may 
be certain no weapon is concealed: even his officers and con- 
fidants dare not present themselves before him with a sword 
at their side. Herequiresevery one to Jook at him steadily 
while speaking to him, and gives prompt and positive answers 
to all questions. 

At the beginning of the conversation,he seeks to intimidate, 
but if he finds the person sustains his attempts with firmness, 
he relaxes his manner, and talks very agreeably, especially 
when favorably disposed: then his great talents exhibit them- 
selves; directing the discourse to subjects of every variety, 
he displays vast judgment and penetration, with an extent of 
knowledge surprising in one who has hardly ever been out of 
Paraguay. Free from the prejudices with which those around 
him have been imbued, he often takes occasion to make them 
the subject of his pleasantries. 

When assailed with a fit of hypochondria, he shuts himself 
up for several days without hardly attending to any business 
during that time, or vents his illhumor upon those around 
him; in which case, the oflicers, the soldiers, and the civil 
functionaries receive equally bad treatment at his hands. At 
these moments he is lavish of insults and menaces against his 
enemies, real or pretended; arrests, severe punishments, and 
executions, are at these times ordered by him on the most tri- 
fling occasions. 

However unequal in his temper, yet be must be allowed the 
the constant posssession of one laudable quality, that of disin- 
terestedness. As liberal in his own expenses as he is avarici- 
ous of the public profit, he pays in ready money for ali that 
he requires. His private fortune has not been augmented by 
his elevation; he has never accepted presents, and keeps e- 
ven within the limits of his salary: his greatest enemies ren- 
der him justice on this score. On many occasions he has mani- 
fested that he is no stranger to the sentiments of gratitude— 
Having Jearnt at a certain time, that the son of a ceftain 
family of Cordova, into which he had been received fh his 
youth, was living at Assumption in a state of great distress, 
he sent for him, supplied him liberally with money, and made 
him his secretary. Hehas shown great generosity to the 
schoolmates of his youth. 

Nevertheless, all benefits, services and ties of kindred are 
forgotten by him the moment he irnagines any attempt threat- 
ening his authority, or disrespect to his person. It is an un- 
pardonable offence to omit giving him the title of ewcellentissi- 
mo senor, although for himself, he treats every one with the 
greatest familiarity, except a few strangers—a habit which 
he has acquired by degrees, as his power increased. 

With this excessive jealousy of his own authority, the Dic- 
tater has never possessed a real confidant. In none of his 
undertakings has he ever taken counsel of any one; no perons 
can boast of having ever exerted the least influence over him. 
If sooner or later the fate which has overtaken all oppressors 
of their country, should surprise him, it will be to himself a- 
lone that he can ascribe the cause of his downfal. 


<a 
THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


The Rev. Epwarp Irvine, for several years, has excited 
unusual curiosity in England, and is undoubtedly a man of 
superior talents, though he has been assisted in gaining noto- 
riety, by newspaper puffers. We annex a very brief sketch of 
his life, and think it will be read by many of our patrons. 

[ Cadet. 

Of this gentleman, who has lately acquired so much cele- 
brity,as a preacher,| believe but little of his life is yet known. 
He was born in Annon, on the borders of Scotland. At 18 
he taught mathematics, afterwards moved to Kirkaldy, in 
Fifeshire, where he was engaged to teach in a respectable 
Academy, and where he was first known as a Clergyman. 
He subsequently removed to Edinburg, where he was heard 
by the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, who liked his manner so 
much, that when Mr. Irving made a visit tosome friends in 
Ireland, he invited him to become his assistant in the labori- 
ous duties of his ministry. Mr. Irving accepted his offer, 
though he had intended to devote himself for some time to so- 
li travel—and when in (3lasgow, he excited almost as 
much curiosity as C ys himself. The members of the 
Caledonian Church, ion, having heard of Mr. Irving, 
prevailed upon the authorities to invite him to come 
up to the as a candidate for the vacant place in 











that Church. Mr. J. complied with the invitation, and was 
introduced as the Assistant of Dr. Chalmers. The foursuc- 
cessive days he occupied the pulpit on trial, and satisfied 
those who had invited him, of his qualifications to fill the va- 
cancy. For some time, however, his congregation in his lit- 
tle church did not exceed fifty persons; but in a very short 
time, such was his popularity, it increased to a number large 
enough to have filled St. Paul’s. Seven thousand pounds 
were immediately raised to build a National Scotch Church, 
and the foundation stone was laid in July, 1824, by the Earl 
of Bradalbane. Towards the erection of this Church, the 
most distinguished scholars, nobility, and members of Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain subscribed; and it has become, from 
the wonderful popularity of the preacher, a place of such 
fashionable resort, that the access to it, unless at a very early 
hour, is almost impossible. 

Mr. Irving’s personal appearance is much in his favour; his 
figure is talland elegantly formed; his face is striking, if not 
absolutely fine; his hair dark and glossy; and his complexion 
aclear iron grey. Hehas a defect or obliquity in his vision, 
which, it is said, after the curiosity and admiration he has 
excited have ceased, often leads to the inquiry whether it be 
an advantage to the preacher or not. Mr. 1. shines more by 
flashes, than by continuity of thought—his enthusiasm is 
snid not to be deep or lofty, or his genius burning or intense. 
His mind, however, is one of no ordinary powers—he has a 
mens duinor, and wields its energies with great force and 
skill. A writer in the New Monthly, in speaking of him, 
says: “he has shrunk from no opinon, however paradoxical; 
he has serupled to avow no sentiment, however obnoxious: he 
has revived exploded prejudices; he has scouted prevailing 
fashions; he has opposed the-spirit of the age, and not con- 
sulted the esprit de corps; he has turned religion and the Cale- 
donian Chapel to topsyturvy; he has held a play book in cone 
hand and a bible in the other, and quoted Shakespeare and 
Melancthon in the same breath; he has taken the thorns and 
briars of scholastic divinity, and garlanded them with the 
flowers of modish literature; he has done all this, relying ou 
the strength of a remarkably fine person and manner, and 
through that he has succeeded.” 

Although Mr. Irving is undoubtedly entitled to all the po- 
pularity he has already acquired, we suspect it is in the wane 
and we shall not be surprised, if in a few years,he is decidedly 
unpopular. There is no fame, which is so precarious as that 
which is acquired by clergymen, and few of these are uble to 
sustain it. Praise and adulation is too often bestowed upon 
them with a prodigal hand, until he who was once content to 
be considered as an humble follower of Jesus, and the herald 
of peace, inflated with the world’s adulation, departs from 
the line of duty, and falls like Lucifer, never to rise again. 

This we hope may not be the case with Mr. Irving, for in 
this country, we have had too many proofs of ihe baleful ef- 
fects, arising from the prostration of Clergymen. 








MISCELLANY. 








The following is copied from an old newspaper. We trans- 
cribe it for the edification of those who delight in “tales of 
the wild and wonderful.” Of the subject matter we say no- 
thing; but, as a specimen of composition, it is vastly superior 
to the productions of ordinary newspaper writers.—-Nut. Gaz. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BELL. 
A FRAGMENT. 


It was a dead calm: the sun beamed bright and beautifut 
upon the ocean, in sitting glory, and all life and animation 
had given place to that overpowering listlessness, which none 
oan form any conception of, but they who have experienced a 
long continued calm at sea. 

I was leaning against the taffrail, gazing upon the dark wa- 
ters below, in that state of apathy, in which thought itseif 
becomes almost too great an exertion, when suddenly a gen- 
tle breath of wind that swept along so lightly as to cause no 
ripple upon the glassy surface of the waveless deep, wafted 
to my awakened sense a tinkling sound, like the ringing of a 
small bell at an immense distance. The unusual circumstance 
aroused my dormant faculties, and I listened with breath- 
less attention; but the flaw had passed, and all was again si- 
lent and deathlike. 

I remained upon the same spot nearly an hour, but it cane 
not again; and at length, overcome with drowsiness, I retir- 
ed to my birth. The next morning, when I came upon deck, 
I found that the calm still continued, andthe Captain was of 
we that it would lastsomeglays. I mentioned tohim 
the incident that had attracted mg attention; but he laughed, 
and said I had been dreaming. He knew we were too far 
from land for any sound to reach us, and no vessel he said 
could have been near enough for me to hear the ringing of a 
bell, without also being in sight. The mate agreed with him, 
but I observed one weatherbeaten tar, who was standing 
near, to shake his head doubtfully, and his rugged counte- 
nance betrayed great anxiety; but he saidnothing. The 
morning passed away, and still the sea was unruflled by any 
breeze. After dinner, to while away the tedious hours, the 
Captain and I sat down upon the quarter deck to cards. We 
had scarcely commenced playing when I was startled by 
hearing the same bell-like tones, so faint and far, that “‘no- 
thing lived *twixt them and silence.” I called to the Cap- 
tain to listen; he sat a moment without and then 
started up, exclaiming, “Ihear it too.” T' seemed 
to have noticed it also, for they were hushed, and listening. 
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The captain went aloft with his glass, and looked in every di- 
rection. “I hear it,” said he, “distinetly, but I can see no- 
thing; it cannot be from shore, for we are more than fifty 
Jeagues from any land.” ‘The attention of all on board was 
now fully awake. The sailors stood upon the forecastle in 
anxious groups, all but the old man, the singular expression 
of whose features I had remarked in the morning. He sat 
alone upon the windlass, with his hands folded, and his eyes 
intently fixed upon the deck—but stil he spoke net. Various 
conjectures were hazarded among us, but none that satisfac- 
torily accounted for the noise. 

The afternoon passed, and the sun again set, while the 
tinkling sound still came floating over the waves. It was 
late before sleep closed my eyes that night. 

When the morning of the next day dawned, the captain 
went again to the mast-head with his glass; but no sail ap- 
peared upon the horizon—yet still the ceaseless bell was 
plainly to be heard, while not a breath of wind was to be 
felt. Noon came, and still the calm continued, and the sound 
approached nearer and nearer—when, on a sudden, the cap- 
tain from the top cried out, “I see itnow—but what it 1s, 
heaven only knows; it does not look like any craft that ever 
the hand of man fashioned.” 

When all rushed to the forecastle, and in silence awaited 
the approach of this strange navigator. It came careering 
over the water with a rapid motion, and as it drew near, ex- 
hibited to our wondering gaze a singte black mast, rising 
from the centre of what seemed a square and solid block of 
wood, but without yard or sail, nor did any living creature 
“ppear upon it. I proposed to take the boat, and board it-- 
but the sailors shook thoir heads, and the captain was silent. 
Determined to discover the meaning of this phenomenon, I 
jumped into the boat, intending to scull toward it, when the 
old sailor, secing my resolution, declared he would go with 
me; and the captain, after a moment’s hesitation, also joined 
us. We rowed swiftly onwards to meet the object of our cu- 
riosity, which was now within halfa mile of the ship, and in 
afew minutes were sufficiently near to perceive the bell, the 
yinging of which had announced its coming, at the top of the 
mast. It was green andrusty, as if with age; and the sides 
of the non-descript bark were covered with barnacles, and 
tangled masses of sea-weed. Immediately beneath the bell, 
which still swung from side to side with deafening din, was 
attached a deep sea line, passing over the side and descend- 
ing into the water. The moment our boat touched this 
strange vessel, the bell ceased to toll, and the floating mass be- 
came immoveable. We gazed upon it, and upon each other, 
inamazement; and at length the captain, ina low and tremu- 
lous voice, proposed to return; but the sailor said, ‘‘No! it was 
an evil hour when we met this accursed”—(his voice sunk, 
and I could not distinguish what he uttered)-—but we have 
met it,and we must not leave it thus. Let us haul upon this 
line.” We did so for nearly twenty minutes, but with great 
difficulty, for it seemed as if some ponderous body at the ex- 
tremity, resisted our efforts. 

At length the profound stillness that had hitherto prevail- 
ed among us, was broken by the captain, who looked down in- 
to the water, andexclaimed, “Gracious heavens! what have 
we here?” 

We followed with our eyes the motion of his hand, and 
saw a large object glistening white beneath the waves, and 
appearing like a gigantic corse, wrapped in a white cloth, 
and bound with cords. 

‘“Now may heaven shield us!” said the seaman, in a husky 
voice, ‘‘it is the shrouded demon of the sea!” 

Ashe spoke, he drew his knife from his belt, and in an in- 
stant severed the line. The body turned its white sides flash- 
ing through the dark waters, and, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, disappeared from our view! 

ee) ee 
GHOST MUSIC. 

Sir Jonah Barrington, in his Memoirs, vouches, in his own 
person, for the following remarkable story:—Lord Rossmore 
was advanced in years, but I never heard of his having had a 
single day’s indisposition. He bore, in his green old age, 
the appearance of robust health. During the viceroyalty of 
Earl Hardwick, Lady Barrington, at a drawing-room at Dub- 
lin Castle, met Lord Rossmore. He had been making up one 
of his weekly parties at Mount Kennedy, to commence the 
next day, and had sent down orders for every preparation to 
be made. The Lord Lieutenant was to be of the company. 
“My little farmer,” said he to Lady Barrington, addressing 
her by a pet name, ‘when you go home, tell Sir Jonah that 
no business is to prevent him from bringing you down to dine 
with meto-morrow. I will have no ifs in the matter—so tell 
him that come he nwst.” Shepromised positively, and on 
her return informed me of her engagement, to which I at 
once agreed. We retired toour chamber about twelve; and 
tewards two in the morning I was awakened by a sound of a 
very extraordinary nature. I listened: it occurred first at 
short intervals; it resembled neither avoice nor an instru- 
ment; it was softer than any voice, and wilder than any mu- 
sic, and seemed to float in the air. Idon’t know wherefore, 
but my heart beat forcibly. The sound became still more 
plaintive, till it almost died away in the air; when a sudden 
change, as if excited by a pang, changed its tone: it seemed 
descending. I felt every nerve treinble—it was not a natural 
sound—nor could I make out the point from whence it came. 
At lengthI awakened Lady Barrington, who heard it as well 
as myself. She suggested that it might be an olian har 
but to that instrument it bore no similitude; it was altoget 
er a different character of sound. My wife at first appeared 























less affected than 1; but sub she was more so. We 
now went to alarge window in ourbédroom, which looked 
directly upon a small garden underneath ; the sound seeined 
then obviously to ascend from a sremeenet immediately below 
our window. It continued—Lady Barrin requested that 
I should call up her maid, which I did, and she was evidently 
more affected than either of us. The sounds lasted for more 
than half an hour. -At last, a deep, heavy, cis ya 
scemed to issue from the spot, and wasshortly succeeded 'y 
a sharp but low cry, and by the distinct exclamation, thrice 
repeated, of ““Rossmore—Rossmore—Rossmore?” { willnot 
attempt todescribe my own feelings; indeed I cannot. The 
maid fled in terror from the window, and it was with difficul- 
ty I prevailed on Lady Barrington to return to bed; in about 
a minute after, the sound died gradually away, until all was 
silent. Lady Barrington, who is not so superstitious as I, at- 
tributed this circumstance to a hundred different causes, and 
made me promise that I wou!d not mention it next day at 
Mount Kennedy, since we should be rendered thereby laugh- 
ing stocks. At length, wearied with speculations, we fell in- 
to a sound slumber. About seven the ensuing morning, a 
strong rap at my chamber door awakened me. The recol- 
lection of the past night’s adventure rushed instantly upon my 
mind, and rendered me very unfit to be taken suddenly on 
any subject. It was light: I went to the door, when my faith- 
ful servant, Lawler, exclaimed, on the other side, ‘“O Lord, 
sir!” “What is the matter?” said I hurriedly. “0, sir!” 
ejaculated he, “Lord Rossmore’s footman was running past 
the door, in great haste, and told me in passing that my lord, 
after coming from the castle, had gone to bed in perfect 
health; but that about half-after two this morning, his own 
man hearing a noise in his master’s bed (he slept in the same 
room,) went to him, and found him in the agonies of death; 
and before he could alarm the other servants, all was over!” 
1 conjecture nothing; I only relate the incident as unequivo- 
cally matter of fact: Lord more was absolutely dying at 
the moment I heard his name pronounced. [et sceptics draw 
their own conclusions: perhaps natural causes may be assign- 
ed; but Iam totally unequal to the task. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

















ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 
To the Editor of the Iuyperial Magazine— 

Sin—In my letters on mental affections, published in the 
Imperial Magazine, I attempted a brief analysis of the hu- 
man mind in order to explain the nature of insanity. I have 
since thought that a letter upon the subject, without a direct 
reference to mental discase, might be found acceptable; for 
it is a subject upon which a clear knowledge must be useful, 
and, for my own part I have not met with any writer who ap- 
pears to have the same views with myself upon it, and who 
has been concise and lucid enough to attract the attention of 
general readers. And if “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” a knowledge of the human mind should be an object 
of our highest and most amxious solicitude. 

If in what I may find to say in this communication I repeat 
what I have said in my former letters, I must beg to be excu- 


sure of avoiding repetition. 

What appears to have involved this subject in so much 
scurity, has arisen from confounding the involuntary fung- 
tions or operations of thought, with the exercise of the rea- 
soning powers. Every thing relating to mind has been call- 
ed a power, or faculty of the mind; but that is not a power 
of the mind, over which the mind has no power. The think 
ing principle is the passive agent of impressions made upon it’ 
No human being can say with truth, I will be occupied with 
such an idea at the end of the next minute, unless indeed he 
is in a state of mental disease, for in these cases the ideas are 
in some instances fixed on one object for a long time without 
changing. The thinking principte is always in action while 
we are awake, and not unfrequently, if not always, when we 
are asleep; and in the absence of inapressions made upon the 
senses, or the recollection of those impressions, the waking 
thoughts, or imaginations, are as vague and changeable as 
the dreams of sleep. It being understood that our involun- 
tary ideas are of three kinds,—that is, ideas of sensation, or 
such as are caused by impressions made upon one or more of 
the senses ;—ideas of recollection: that is, ideas caused by 
the recollection of previous ideas;—and ideas of imagination; 
the latter being in action at all times in the absence of the 
others, and being the set of ideas that are liable to a diseas- 
ed excitement, so as to intrude, and as it may be said, super- 
sede, the other ideas; the ideas of sensation and ideas of re- 
collection not being susceptible of disease, but only of being 
superseded or overpowered, so long as the diseased excite- 
ment ofthe imagination remains. We miust all beaware of 
the extreme rapidity which ideas change, and the unavoida- 
ble association of ideas, that have no other connection than 
that of having been once associated, one idea never occurring 
without the other; and hence the propensity we have to m- 
dulge one train of thought, till the doing so becomes a dis- 
ease, or ungovernable passion; and the efforts of the mind, or 
reasoning powers, can only use the means of diverting the 
ideas from an improper train, by the sensations and recol- 
lections of other pursuits, butcannet suppress them by a di- 
rect volition of the will, or determination of the reasoning 
powers. Evenin a healthy state we are too much the crea- 
ture of habit, and of the involuntary associations of ideas; 
but under certain diseased excitements of the nervous sys- 
tem, the imaginations become so fixed or intemperate, a3 
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paper pre apes <7 — of thought; and ident 
sation, and ideas of the recolleciion of sensations, are for the- 


time disregarded. ‘ 
The word Mind, I would confine to themental attainments: 
possess, and the power of exhibiting 


or the knowledge we 
that knowledge upon all suitable occasions; and tye involua- 
tary ideas I would designate by the word thoug form- » 


er, in itself, immutable, the latter constantly under p 
influences and involuntary feelings, while ‘reason as 
ean use the means of keeping the physical influences in a 
temperate state, and of divesting the feelings; so that, witha 


olution and fortitude, the disease called insanity mighty as I 
think, always be avoided; fora well informed min al- 
ways tell if the imaginations or mental feelings have a d‘s- 
eased excitement. If any one is heard to say, I cannot get 
such a thing out of my head, or, my thoughts are so confused 
that I cannot rest or sleep, he must be in a state of danger;— 
and whether the cause Ye physical or moral, the means of 
safety must suggest themselves. If the former, by counter- 
acting the cause of diseased nervous excitement; and if the 
latter, by strongly diverting the feelings into new channels. 
The former may always be referred toa want of a healthy 
tone in the digestive organs, and to a want of ppestny ac- 
tion in the secretions;—but if stimulants, or sedatives are us- 
ed, or the —_ is treated asa local inflammatory dis-* 
ease, the mischief will almost always be increased; the most 
gentle assistance to the efforts of nature, can only be resort~ 
ed to with safety. In moral treatment, the great point is to 
counteract the diseased excitement of the imaginations by 
strong sensations; and the strongest are those received by the 
eye. The sight of novel and striking objects will do more to 
dissipate the fumes of a diseased excitement of the imagina~- 
tion than any other application to the senses; and a London-~ 
er taking a tour through Wales or Scotland, with a strict 
temperance, and the gentle but persevering use of aperients, 
will seldom fail of the desired effect, if in company with a 
talkative and agreeable friend; while a countryman might 
derive an equal advantage from a first visit to London. In the 
pursuit of intellectual attainments, it may be laudable to ex- 
ert the mental energies beyond what pure reason would sug- 
gest as a matter of health: for all that is great and praise- 
worthy in the human character is owing to an increased en- 
ergy in the ideas and mental feelings; and an increased ener- 

'y always goes to the risk of a diseased energy, and this would 
be insanity. Itis therefore of the highest importance that we 
should well understand the structure and most latent opera- 
tions of the human mind and thougiats,that we may have time- 
ly notice of our danger; if, as may be confidently asserted, it 
is laudable to contend in the race of intellectual excellence, 
and yet, that to run too fast, or too far, is attended with dan- 
ger of the most afflictive of all human disorders. It would be 
in vain to preach universal physical temperance in the pur- 
suit of intellectual excellence, to those who can be content 
with an ignoble mediocrity. THOS. BAKEWELL. 

Spring Vale, (Eng.) 26th March, 1826. 
—_— 


ROYAL EXITS—It has been remarked, that most of the 


th; or departed this life in amanner that had some sin- 
arity attached to it. William the Conqueror, while rid- 
ng at the:head of his army, received a slight bruise from be- 
ing thrown forward against the pummel of his saddle, by the 
starting of his horse—this occasioned his death. His son, 
William Rufus, was acci‘entally shot in the New Forest, by 
en arrow aimed by one of his attendants at a deer. Henry I. 
his successor, died from eating too many lampreys. The end 
of Henry II. was hastened by the rebellious conduct of his 
sons. Richard J. was shot with an arrow while besieging a 
castle; and, though the wound was slight, it was rendered 
mortal by the unskilfulness of his surgeon. King John died 
of vexation, and Henry III. principally from the same cause. 
Edward was assassinated in the most shocking manner, by or- 
der of his wife and her gallant. Richard Il. was murdered 
in prison, and his successor, Henry IV. expired from being 
worn out with the cares and anxieéjes atlendant on the de- 
fence of his usurped royalty. Henry Viedied in the tower, 
and, as was supposed, by violence. Edward IV. was worn 
out by his excesses, and his son, Edward V. was murdered by 

his uncle, Richard HI. who afterwards fell in the battle of 
Bosworth field. Queen Mary died of vexation for the loss of 
Calais, and Elizabeth from remorse for her cruelty to the 
Farl of Essex. James I. died of the aguc, a disease which 
seldom proves mortal. Charles I. was beheaded on the sca f- 
fold. Charles IJ. shortened his course by his vices, and James 
II. died inexile. William IIL. expired in consequence of 
breaking his collar-bone, by a fall fromhishorse. George! 

died inhis carriage on the road; George II. ir a fit; and 
George IJ!. in a state of insanity.—.V. ¥. Mirror. 

ne 

POLITIC AL~-Governor Barbour, of Virginia, the presen‘ 
Secretary of War, is nominated in a Kentucky paper, for the 
office’of Vice President. Governor Schulze, of Pennsylvania, 
has also beea named—and Mr. C alhoun has been nominated 
in Georgia for re-election. 

John Forsyth is elected Governor of Georgia, Mr. Troup 
bav ing declined a re-election. Mr. Talbot was a candidate 
in o ition to Mr. Forsyth, but having died just before the 
election, the latter was elected without serious opposition. 

In the Congressional District of Kentucky, of which the 





sed, for I have not now time to look over them so as to be dea reigns of England either died a tragical or unpeaceful 





late Dr. Youngwas member elect, there are two Adams and 
two Jackson candidates. 


competent knowledge of the human mind, and sutflicient res- ~~ 
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tt thy choice,” the father cried 
Make now . ’ 
Bny, 


ul $ 
t thou go, Herbert’s bride, 
id thy sire Lerewell? , 
“Or wilt thou still abide with me 
Who blest thee, fondly, at thy birth 
Whose daily prayers are breathed for thee? 
My last sole prop on earth! 
“The proud ag Waits—-thy lover's eyes 
Plead for one fond assenting smile; 
’Tis but to check those filial sighs, 
And leave thy native isle! 
“Thou may’st in courtly splendor dwell, 
A brilliant, smiling, envied bride— 
"fis but to utter one farewell, 
And leave thy father’s side. 
“Herbert in his costly halls 
Alone unblest by dove and thee, 
Will sigh, and from his gorgeous walls 
Look sadly o’er the sea. 
‘Love, splendour waits thee—and for me, 
Life’s sliding sands are almost run; 
i'll mark their course with prayers for thee, 
My loved and lovely one.” 
The lover kneels, the maiden’s hair 
Is fluttering o’er his unpraised brow, 
One moment, love has heard his prayer, 
The father clasps her now. 
Go, Herbert, go!” she wildly cried, 
“My father’s age—his silver hair—- 
His furrowed brow-—thou’dst scorn a bride, 
Who loft him sorrowing here! 
‘Go, go!—while yet the choice is mine, 
My father claims his Isabel!” 
rhe raptured lovers’ arms entwine, 
The form he loves so well. 
‘Sweet love! the trial’s o’er,” he cried, 
“The proud barque cleaves the sea! 
She may not bear thee home a bride, 
But Herbert stays with thee ! !"’ 


_ LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


a. 
BEAUTY. 
“The wind passeth over it, and itis gone.” 
‘That building which is raised upon a solid unalterable foun- 
dation, though but plain and simple in its architecture, is 
much superior to the tastefully constructed temple, which in 
magnificence, attracts the admiration of many, but whose 
foundation is weak and shallow. Just so we ought to esti- 
mate the noble structure of the human frame—not by the out- 
ward form and pleasing figure, but by the principles of vir- 
‘ue that govern and support the grand pile, and ereate it 
proof against the tempest of this life.—Solidity forms the va]- 
jable property of any specific thing, while ornaments are but 
the flight of fancy. 

In order to sustain the multifarious movements of this life 
with ease and happiness, extremes should be studiously a- 
voiled. Ipdeed the extremes of any thing, whetber in the 
natural or moral state of the world, are far from being con- 
renial either with happiness or virtue. ‘(Happiness as well 
as virtue,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘consists in mediocrity,” and 
the maximof “Cleobulus, the Lindion, mediocrity is best, has 
ong been considered as an universal principle, extended 
through the whole compass of life and human nature.” Even 
the extreme of fortune forces upon us many vices and mis- 
chiefs, unknown to the middle station of life, while extreme 
health, one of nature’s most valuable gifts, frequently renders 
careless and unguarded, and guilty of many irregularities 

-which, at length, interrupt happiness and virtue. 
Beauty is, of course, an extreme gift of nature; and, if the 
steat Lord Bacon can berelied on, he evidently shows the 
injurous effects of thi8 extreme. “Beauful women,” says he, 
“are seldom of any great accomplishments, because they, for 














e the most part, study behaviour rather than virtue.” Bacon 


well knew the feelings of human nature; and tho’ many may 
imagine him to have spoken too hastily in this particular, I 
ain indueed (without going so far as his lordship) to conceive 
that his opinion is often too evident. A woman when pos- 
sessed of these entangling charms, is conscious of her attrac- 
tive powers,and studies to render them, if possible, more con- 
sjpicuous. The great Baroness de Stael was so regardful of 
accomplishments, that she would freely exchange half her 
koowledge for personal charms. If it were in the least neces- 
sary, innumerable instances could be shown where extremes 
in beauty had all the effect which Bacon would wish to at- 
tribute toit. The ill-fated Jane Shore, and the crafty Cleo- 
patra, are sufficient evidences. : 

“Beauty,” says Bacon, “is as summer fruits, which are easy 
to corcupt, and cannot last.”"—This, like most of the noble- 
man’s precepts, convey much truth. It is easy to corrupt, be- 
cause inits very nature it is frivolous and of no importance, 
and cannot last, because like all matter, it is perishable. Yet, 
notwithstanding, how many endeavour to cultivate and en- 
courage it, to the neglect of thoir essential duties and obliga- 
tions, who, like the. poor.peacock, whon it spreads its well 
pl med richly variegeted fan to the admiring crowd,assumes 
only that which attends ignorance. . 

(Phat which will, in any ahepe whatever, whether directt, 
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fol- 
of all their miseries. pep oba 
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ciate wehenmnons a possessors and the admirers. A 

cogent argument in support of this is derived from the know- 





ledge, that females these charms always attract 
strong admiration and ve-—-that they become so fa- 
miliarized to this praise that they are induced to persuade 


themselves that beauty is a pre-eminent quality, and needs 
ag: ows known, to receive protection and su 

auty has received censure from ancient as well as mod- 
ern writers, and there seems to have been some occasion for 
it. Socrates, in speaking of it, has deseribed itas.a short liv- 
ed tyranny—and Theophrastus, as a silent fraud. The an- 
cient ladies seem to have outdone all attempts on the part of 
our modern ladies to further personal charms. The Roman 
ladies used chalk and white lead or paints, for we are told by 
Martial, that “Fabula was afraid of the rain, on account of 
the chalk on her face; and Lobella of the sun, because of the 
ceruse with which her face was painted; and that the famous 
Poppa, the first mistress and afterwards wife of Nero, made 
use of an unction paint, which hardened upon the face, and 
entirely changed the original features.” 

To beg pardon of your female readers for saying thus much, 
and to speak the truth, much blame is attributable to man for 
first placing a higher value upon it, and women demand no 
more. Men have been found weak enough to dedicate the 
whole of their actions to the charms of beauty-—and what 
more can be had. 

As a closing word, 1 would wish to inspire upon all minds, 
that beauty—though goes have resigned dignity and power 
to possess it—though the poet has labored much in its praise 
—though the stubborn heart has been softened by its influence 
—though all men from the diadem to the peasant, have be- 
come slaves (and glory in the slavery) to its power, at best, 
frequently loses its charms, and often proves as poison con- 
cealed within the fold of her brilliant garment. 


Te 
MARRYING WITH A RING. 


The custom of marrying with a ring seems to have heen 
first borrowed from the Romans, among whom it was usual for 
the man to give his intended a small token of this sort, as a 
sign of the contract between them. ‘The ring itself was, in 
Pliny’s time, of plain iron, without any stone in it, but was 
afterwards made of gold. And this, it seems, the engaged 
fair one always wore in open sight, as a sort of caveat empicr 
or notice of all concerned that she was no longer disengaged. 
And, by the way, this practice was obviously both honest and 
convenient, as it served to put sober gentlemen on their guard 
against the possible airs of coquettes. And accordingly we find 
that the good father Turtullian allows the Christian Convert 
to wear it, and says very beomiifhy other, “she wore no 
gold except upon the middle finger, which her betrothed had 
circled with his matrimonialring.” Afterwards, however, it 
seems, thering was only given at the time of marriage, and 
then having lost its original use, it came to be looked upon, as 
Hooker saith, only as alittle symbol “‘to testify mutual love, 
or rather toserve asa pledge of conjunction in heart and mind 
ageed upon between them.” 

Still it is avery pretty mystic type, and suggests a great 
deal to a lively fancy. Thus, ane round, it is obviously a 
symbol of perfection and of eternity, having neither beginning 
nor end that we cun see, is, of course, a proper emblem of 
love that usually begins (except in some romantic cases) 
without notice, and ought always to be without end. 

a 

A Pau.osopnican Apo.ocy ror Creiimacy.—Dr. Alibert, an 
eminent physician of Paris, has ey amie: a work entitled 
“Physiologie des Passions,” in which he broaches the following 
theory, which is the most philosophical explanation of the 
causes of celibacy, and unequal matches, we have ever met 
with. 

‘Marriages,’ says he, “would always be happy if Heaven 
had assigned to each man bere below, the only woman, who 
could sympathise with the peculiar natuve of his organization: 
if congenial beings were always sure of meeting cach other, 
on the journey of life, and if in the harmony of this vast uni- 
verse, they were drawn to each other naturally like bodies 
subjected to the irresistible law of attraction. The well known 
and ingenious allegory of Plate declares, that in the begin- 
ning of time, husband and wife came together into the world, 
composed only a single animated creature. Butina tit ofan- 
ger, Jupiter separated into two, a whole so harmonious, and 
so perfect. Since that time, each is vainly in search of his 
own proper half on earth; and the union of the sexes is al- 
most always consigned to the sport of chance.” 

Ie 

Navotson.—With what a natural ascendency did ho stride 
over the feeble tactics and authority of the Continent! With 
whatan almost Roman simplicity did he stand amidst his 
prostrated princedoms and empires, the pageants of his Im- 
perial Government! But like most great conquerors, it is 
not to be concealed that Napoleon was neither more nor less 
than acfimnal. Of all such criminals, however, his Tig has, 

; been the most advantageous to mankind, He did not 

ta good administration, but dethroned a government 





that was detestable.—Even the very despotism of his policy 
was in a great meagure cateblitned--oe indeed all vigorous 
despotisni must be established—-npon the interests and pro- 
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» and is of] tection of thepeople. Hobad the skillof Cesar, without hi 
vidu- pencerny | co ofAlexander, without his pees 
or for murder. was Charles XII. without his insen- 


i y for mere nap without the least of 
his love for money—and Wellington, sorry we are to say, at- 





tended with a thousand times more of generosity and devo- 

tion. Edinburgh Observer. 
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MAXIMILIAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

~———Lvpotpu had faced many dangers without shrinking, buf 
the appalling circumstances which now surrounded him exci- 
ted a painful thrill; the blood rushed through his veins with 
fearful rapidity—his pulses throbbed, his heart beat, and with 
strained eye he gazed wildly around. He was conducted in 
silence through a gloomy passage, which led from his dun- 
geon; a door opened,and he found himself suddenly thrust into 
a square apartment, the massy walls of which, dark and 
frowning, were bare, save that at intervals a staple or a chain 
of rusty iron was appended from the rough stone. Several 
instruments of strange spape were heaped together in a cor- 
ner apparently removed for the purpose of making room fox 
some other apparatus, which was raised in the centre of the 
floor, covered with a black cloth. A grated window afforded 
sufieient light to reveal the melancholy accompaniments of 
this disma] chamber, and drawing towards it, the knight 
looked out upon a dreary court-yard, where he beheld a seaf- 
fold and all the insignia of death—the block, the axe, the 
heap of saw-dust, and the grim headsman standing beside 
them. For whom were these sickening preparations made?- 
the manacles which bound his fetter’dlimbs, his close im- 
prisonment of three days, and, above all, the accusations of « 
conscious heart, returned aready answer; and his approacli- 
ing fate was embittered by the conviction that it was just. 
On the field ofbaitie, or even on the gibbet or the wheel, in 
a better cause, Ludolph would have yielded his Jast breat!, 
with heroic fortitude: but to descend dishonored to the grave. 
and to leave behind him the frail partner of his guilt, expos- 
ed to the world’s contumely, perchance to a more dreadful 
punishment than that which awaited the author of he: 
shame, wrung the warrior’s heartstrings, and subdued his ar- 
dent soul. 

Ludolph Von Wilmenstein, descended from a younger 
branch of a noble family, was a soldier of fortune: he had 
sought and obtained renown under the banners of the Hunga- 
rian monarch against the invading infidels; and after two glo 
rious cainpaigns repaired to the court of Duke Maximilian oi 
-~——-to ofler his sword in the impending war with Lombav 
dy. Undistinguished amid a crowd of knights, anxiously pres- 
sing their claims to high appointments in the same service, 
he received very slight notice from the haughty prince, who 
ruled with little else than imperial splendour; but Ludolph, 
though ambitions, was also modest, ahd, content toremaii 
in obscurity during the silken pastimes of a court, he awaited 
with unmurmuring patience the moment wherein his teats ot 
erims should attract attention to his prowess. Ludolph’s 
fine person, expressive features, andnoble bearing, had no: 
passed wholly unnoticed: the adiniring whispers of the dam- 
sels in her train drew the regards of their prond and scornful 
mistress, Ismengarde, only childof Maximilian, and heiress 
of the duchy. Fascinated as if by a spell, the hitherto icy 
heart of the princess was touched: the handsome stranger be- 
came the constant subject of her meditations, and she de- 
termined, if possible to bring hiin to her feet. This was an 
undertaking fraught with difficulty, in consequence of the 
immeasurable distance which fortune liad placed between 
them, and of the unbending stateliness and formal etiquette 
which, even in those rude tines, marked the court of Maxi- 
milian. Ismengarde, cold and repelling, in the consciousness 
of her high birth and beauty, disdained to mingle with the 
crowd who shared in its festal splendours, and either with- 
drew early, or, calling her ladies of honour around her, sate 
aloof in a distant circle, which none except nobles of exalted 
rank dared approach. Love, however, soon pointed out 2 
method by which the princess might hope to converse with 
the object of her affections: the season of the carnival ap- 
proached; and in the masquing and disguising which distin- 
guished its revels she contrived, without exciting suspicion, 
to engage Ludolphin the dance. The knight hung enamour- 
edover the dark-eyed beauty, who, reposing on his arm, suf- 
fered gentle words to escape her lips, in reply to his ardent 
protestations. One evening tho delighted pair had wander- 
ed away from the crowded hall; the sound of music stole 
faintly upon their ears; the glare of the tapers threw a soften- 
ed light from the wide gothic windows upon banks and beds 
of flowers, and the gems of the spangled sky were reflected in 
the chrystal mirror of a fairy lake below. It was in this 
sweet hour that Ludolph besought his mysterious companior: 
to reveal herself—the veil dropped from bee Tich tresses, and 
he beheld the princess Ismengarde, on whom he had been 
wont to gaze as upon the stars above them. 

From this fatal evening the knight haunted the palace-gar- 
dens, making the air musical with the witching melody of 
his fond guitar; the melting serenade, breathed beneath the 
lattice of Ismengarde’s chamber, was answered by signals 
which repaid the minstrel’s song. Sometimes a shower of 
rose-buds, detached from the alabaster base which graced 





his lady’s belesoy, were dropped at his feet: at others, the 
soft waking of a lute, whose chords were swept at intervals, 
assured him that there was one listener within—a gentle 


























heart wrought by the soft persuasiveness of his lay to answer 
with responding notes.—Thus emboldened, the adventurous 
cavalier cli the marble balustrade, and the lovers met— 
too often for Ludolph’s honour, end for the peace of Ismen- 


It was the painful recollections connected with this breach 
of duty to the sovereign he served, to the woman he adored, 
which bleached Ludolph’s cheek, and shook his tortured 
frame—the impossibility of making atonement by the sacri- 
fice of his forfeit life, which added a sting to the disgraceful 
punishment awaiting him. The knight’s minutes seemed 
now to be counted; the executioner passed his finger over the 
axe, and looked somewhat impatiently towards the place 
where he stood; he cast his eyes upwards to catch a glimpse 
of the narrow patch ofblue sky which canopied the dismal 
court-yard—al] below was buried in deep shade, but the dan- 
cing sunbeams played upon the opposite wall, and he drank 
in the golden light which perchance would never meet his 
eager gaze again. Ludolph was roused from his agonizing 
reflections by the opening of one of the three doors which the 
apartment contained: the bolts dropped one by one—it grat- 
ed harshly upon its ponderous hinges—and, preceded by two 
domestics, the Duke Maximilian entered. Stern determina- 
tion sate upon the avenger’s x I signed to his attend- 
ants, and they removed the black drapery which had former- 
ly attracted Ludolph’s attention, in the supposition that it 
covered some of those diabolical engines of inventive cruel- 
ty, constructed for the prolongation of human suffering; but, 
as the sable train rolled off, it disclosed, to his surprise, a 
temporary altar, magnificently decorated. The servants, 
having performed the allotted task, retired, and the same 
door revolving a second time, Ismengarde was led forward, 
pale, trembling, and Icaning upon the arm of a dignified ec- 
clesiastic——her dark hair hanging dishevelled over her shoul- 
ders—the diadem falling from her head, and the loose folds 
of her jewelled robes in an ree ai upon the ground. 
Still in this utter desolation and misery she preserved an air 
of grandeur: and though every limb was convulsed, the stro 
efforts which she made to preserve composure were not wha 
ly unsuccessful; and there were moments when her resolu- 
tion appeared to be as unconquerable as that of her father; 
but Ludolph alone observed her sorrow, and he hid his face 
in his fettered hands, turning away from the sight ofher 
beauty and her distress. ‘Approach!’ exclaimed the duke, 
addressing the unhappy pair; the offspring of your mutual 
crime must be born in wedlock, and the nuptial rites corftlu- 
ded, a just doom awaits its guilty parents. The convent and 
the seaffold are both prepared—take ye leave therefore of 
this world forever.” Ludolph, rejoicing in lis misery that 
the life and reputation of Ismengarde would be spared, drew 
near the altar: he would have spoken of comfort, but utter- 
ance was denied, and the priest commenced his melancholy 
office before he could rally the flagging spirits which had 
sunk jn the uncontrollable anguish of this dread hour. How 
many tears were shed, how many sighs breathed in the short 
interval which ensued! The knight’s burning fingers clasped 
‘he clay cold hand of his bride, as he stood in chains beside 
ier; a last embrace, a last farewell, was forbidden by the 
‘indictive parent, who tore, the shricking wife from the 
wretched husband’s outstretched arms. 

The monk withdrew; the third and last door now opened, 
and disclosed a flight of steps which led directly to the scaf- 
told. The court-yard below was filled with armed men, and 
{.udolph felt that the advance ofa few steps would bring 
him to his grave. Death would have been a welcome release 
‘rom the agony which had been crowded into the last few 
ininutes, but the thought of Ismengarde’s despair unmanned 
iin; and if prayers could have availed, he would have sunk 
in prostrate humility before his earthly judge. The wither- 
ing smile on the duke’s lips, the savage glance of his flashing 
eyes, forbade hope. Maximilian waved him to depart; the 
intrepid warrior, disdaining to beg his life, and unwilling to 
expose the situation of Ismengarde tothe rude soldiery be- 
iow, prepared to obey in silence. The princess followed her 
‘over’s receding form with a wild gaze, and, darting forward, 
shut the door which closed and opened by a spring, and then 
drawing a dagger from her bosom, ere Ludolph could raise 
his manacled hand to save, buried it deep in the breast of her 
tather, who fell acorpse at the foot of the altar.—Paralysed 
it this unexpected catastrophe, the knight stood aghast with 
horror; his first impulse was to rush upon the scaffold, to 
meet the death which had been provented by a murder so 
darbavous and unnatural; but his fect seemed chained to the 
spot, and he stood motionless, watching with iutense solici- 
tude the movements of the parricide. 

Ismengarde betrayed no touch of remorseful fecling; she 
covered the body with the black drapery which lay conveni- 
ently near it, and then hurried out of the chamber. Ludolph, 
feit alone with the stiffening remains of his relentless enemy, 
started from his frozen attitude, almost trusting that he should 
awake from a fearful dream, but he could not escape the 
horrid reality. He turned to the window, and there beheld 
{he prepatations still going forward forhis own death. A 
‘kiar had ascended the scaffold to administer the last rites, 
and the deep toll of a funeral bell smote heavily upon his ear. 
‘The priest who had performed the bridal ceremony now en- 
tered, followed by a few attendant monks, who, by their su- 
pevior’s direction, took up the duke’s body, without removi 
‘the black winding sheet which enveloped it. Ludolph’s 
chains Were unclasped, a rich robe was thrown aroand him, 
‘aml, conducted into the hall of audience, he saw Is e 
seated on her father’s throne, and heard the shouts which 
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sient eaten the fruits of guilt, but still he could not a- 
banden one who had her soul in crime for his sake, 
and they lived together in g! wretchedness. Untouch- 
ed by repentance fora deed which had secured the idols of 
her ambitious heart, Ismengarde resented Ludolpb’s shud- 
dering anguish, her proud eye quailed beneath his melancho- 
ly glance; and, after vainly seeking to recover his lost affec- 
tion, she gave herself up to the world’s delusive pleasures. 

In the soft gush of the rippling waters, in the waving of the 
flowers, the Feasting stars, and golden sun-light, the unhap- 
py knight, saw only the sad remembrancers of departed hap- 
— he loathed his life, and he loathed the murderess who 

ad preserved him from the axe.” 

Beneath a palm-tree, in a garden attached to the monas- 
tery of Mount Carmel, lie the bones of a knight slain in the 
holy wars; and under a magnificent tomb, in the cathedral 
church of her native city, those of Ismengarde repose. Hap- 
pily unconscious of the guilt and misery of his parents, their 
only child succeeded to the ducal throne. 
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To the Editor of the North American. 

On my last voyage to the West Indies, a friend whom I met 
after a long separation, related to me the following adven- 
ture, and as it appeared singular and romantic, I made a me- 
morandum of it, and I now transcribe it from my “log book” 
for your use, which you are at liberty to do with as you may 
deem proper. Yours, W.H.P. 4 

THE PIRATE. 

T went to the Havana in the summer of 182-, on business, 
and having settled it to my satisfaction, engaged my passage 
in a vesse] bound to New York—We had been but a few hours 
on the voyage when I felt that weariness and pain whieh in- 
dicates the approach of the yellow fever. I continued to grow 
worse, and to add to my distress, the vessel began to roll vio- 
lently and sea-sickness with all its horrors came upon me—I 
would have sacrificed every thing for a quiet place in which 
to die, asI felt that this was all I could wishfor. Overcome 
at length with weakness, and completely exhausted, I fell a- 
sleep, from which I was awakened by a confused noise. [at 
first believed it was merely imagination, but as it became 
louder, I felt convinced that what I heard was areality. At 
length the cabin door opened, and several persons descended. 
Our captain approached my birth and told me the vessel had 
been captured by pirates, and that we were now standing in 
for the land. 1 heard the first part of his speech with an ap- 
athy which my illness only can account for;—but the very 
name of land seemed to operate like a charm uponme. A 
young man now approached and told me to be under no ap- 
prehension, as no personal injury was intended, and that eve- 
ry care should be bestowed upon me. He inquired the na- 
ture and state of my disease, and brought me a cordial,which 
considerably relieved me. In a short time we were at anchor, 
and I was told our vessel would be detained for a day or two, 
and after a few articles had been taken out, permitted to pro- 
ceed on her voyage. Thesame person subsequently entered, 
and observed that I could uch better attended on shore, 
where I would be relieved fom the bustle and confusion of 
the vessel. To this I cheerfully assented, and in the after- 
noon I was placed ina boat and carried toa hut near the 
beach;—here I was treated kindly, and every attention paid 
me. I had been three days on shore when the young mao 
(whom f now discovered to be captain of the corsair) arrived, 
and told me our vessel would call ta an hour, and if I wished 
to proceed in her I was at liberty to do so, although he re- 
marked, in my present state it would no doubt cost me my 
life:—and that if I would trust to him, and could bear the de- 
tention of a month or so, he would convey me to some part 
of Cuba, from whence I could easily procure a passage home. 
Believing 2 removal in my present state would be almost cer- 
tain death, added to a strong desire to know more of a man 
who appeared so different from what I had heard of men en- 
gaged in the profession with which he was connected,made me 
assent to his proposal. In about a week 1 was decidedly con- 
valescent, and | felt really grateful for the kindness of the 
youthful outlaw. One evening on entering my room he ex- 
pressed himself gratified to see me so much recovered, as he 
was to sail in the morning for the other side of the islands, 
and it was his wish that I should ere 3H him, as it was 
likely he would fall in ‘with some vessel bound to the United 
States, and I could thus get home—the next morning we were 
underweigh. 

It was near midnight when I was awakened by a deep groan 
in the cabin in which J slept--t raised my head and perceiv- 
ed the captain gazing on a small but beautiful d » which 
he was holding to the light as if to see more p 
him on the table, as well as I could judge, lay a miniature— 
he was in tears, and much ted—In a few mo- 
ments he placed them in his deskand went on deck. 1 mus- 
ed some ‘time on the singularity of this man, who seemed fit- 
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sitting some time in a contemplative , opened the desk 
aad os the dagger met my e utiosity could bear it no 
“What a singularly beautiful dirk,” 1 exclaimed— 


he started as if he had been shot, but suddenly recovering 
himself, said, with a look which seemed as if he would reach 
my very thoughts, “Why did you make that remark?” I felt 
abashed, but he immediately added, “Since you appear anx~ 
ious to know my history, I will tell it you. Do you see that,” 
he exclaimed, as he moved the light nearer and the 
dagger before me—“ ’Tis blood,” I answered, sickening at 
the sight—“‘Ay, tis blood!—blood! to save one drop of which 
I would give all this miserable body contains—and yet,” add- 
ed he, wildly, ‘twas I that shed it!"—He buried his in 
his hands and groaned deeply—in a few moments he béBame 
more composed, and began his story. 

“Tha events of my boyhood I pass over—suflice it to say,1 
lost my parents at an carly age, and was left to the care of a 
relation. Ireceived a good education, and koew sorrow but 
by name until I had attained my eighteenth year. I then be- 
gan anew existence—I was in love—Yes! ifever a man loved 
passionately—intensely,—I did. I was singular, romantic in 
my ideas, and Rosalie was equally so. 1 will pass over the 
few happy hours of our affection—they would be tedious, and 
I would not wish to bring them to my mind too forcibly—she 
promised me her hand, and declared that none but myself 
should ever possess it—Oh! my friend, ee are young—but 
beware how you entrust your heart and happiness into the 
keeping of a woman!—it is this that has brought me to what 
I am—a wretched outcast—-a rourderer!—a broken-hearted, 
desperate being!”»——The perspiration stood in large drops 
on his forehead—after a pause of a moment he continued: 

“*] was too much restricted by poverty to marry—but I be- 
lieved that I possessed talents which would place me beyond 
the reach of its effects—I accordingly embraced an offer trom 
a friend to engage ina trading voyage to the West Indies, 
and as my health was delicate, my friends considered the cli- 
mate would restore my frame to its usual vigour. I bade a 
farewell to home and to Rosalie—that kiss!—that farewell 
kiss, was our last. 

We were detained nearly a year trading to different ports, 
and altho’ I had written home every opportunity, had never 
received an answer. [t was with such feelings of rapturous 
joy wilich language is incapable of defining, that Isaw our 
vessel fast approaching my native land—a thousand endear- 
ing recollection’ rushed on my mind--the thought that my 
Rosalie was false, had never entered my brain—-I would have 
blushed if it had done so. 

It was night when our boat landed me at the wharfpand 1 
flew with a beating heart towards her dwelling. 

I forgot to mention the dagger—I purchased it with some 
other trinkets on account of its beauty, and had that day care- 
lessly put it in my waistcoat pocket. 

There were lights in the front of the house and I heard mu-- 
sie--I wished to see her alone, and went to the garden gate- 
every thing reminded me of the blissful hours I had passed—— 
I walked towards the servants’ houses, intending to get one 
of them to carry a message to Rose. The first one I met had 
often carried letters between us—but she did not recognize 
me, until I spoke, when she exclaimed, “O Lord! Master 
Edgar is it you!—Miss Rose is to he married in half an hour!” 
and burst into tears. [I have often since been surprised at. 
my own firmness, for I listened calmly to her tale!—'twas 
short—a wealthy suitor had been proposed and was accepted. 
I asked if she could not procure me an interview—that, she 
said was impossible, but if 1 wonld stand in the passage |! 
might see her a3 she passed to the room. Thither I went, 
and as there was only a small lamp burning, I could not easi- 
ly be discovered—] heard her laughing and talking gaily in 
her dressing room—strange feclings came over me—a thous- 
and lights seemed to dance before my eyes—a difficulty of 
breathing, and « confused sensation of pain oppressed me— 
when I came to myself I was leaning against the wall,and my 
hand convulsively grasping the dagger. 

The door oponed, and Rosalie with several others, came 
into the passage-——I waited until she was nearly opposite “to 
me, When I let fall the cloak with which I had conee y 
face, and exclaimed ‘do you know me!—I am Bjar 
nard!””_.She shrieked at the mention, and Lburied my das. 
ger in her bosom!”’ 

He paused—his countenance was livid, and he bit his lip 
till the blood spouted on the table before him.—After a few 
moments he became more composed, and hastily swallowing 
a glass of wine, proceeded— 

“J remember nothing afterwards until I found myself in the 
street--my hand felt stiff, and when I held it up in .he moon- 
light, I discovered that it was blood—the tratb flashed across 
my bewildered mind—’twas Rosalie’s life-blood! the lagpen, 
too, looked dim—that too was stained with the blood ; 
for whom, but one short hour previous to the fatal disclosure 
of her iaconstancy, every drop in my own veins should have 
freely flowed!———I knew not how I got there, but I was in the 
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boat,and I remember telling the men to and me on the oppo- 
site shore. I wi .o fly, if possible, from thought, and 
etabarked under a name in a vessel for Colombia, in- 
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mit oR I have courted death, but it shuns me—6o true 
itis, that 

“Life's strange principle will longest lie 

Deepest in those whe wk the ess to die.” 

You have now beard the history of my ill-fated life—but 1 
have somethixg more with you””—with this, he opened a chest 
and drew thenee a bag of gold—*Take this,” said he,—‘it 
may benefit you—me it never can—and yet,” he bitterly ad- 
ded, that at one time, perhaps, would have made me the hap- 
piest of mortals in the possession of my”’ He stopped short 
—and suddenly clasping his hands to his forehead, he reeled 
and sunk senseless on the floor, ere I could recover from the 
bewildering maze which had seized upon my faculties —He 
slowly recovered, and, when he seemed somewhat composed, 
Lendgavored to persuade him to renounce his present mode of 
life, and again return to the bosom of civitined society—""Ne- 
ver!” exclaimed he, with a vehemence which made me shrink 
back with terror—Never shall my outlawed foot pollute 
the soil of my much injured country—some speedy vengeance 
may here close my hated existence—but to bear in retirement 
those Stings ofremorse with which my guilt-stricken con- 
science is afflicted, would be worse than a thousand deaths 
on the ocean, where every nerve would be firmly strung in 
the conflict.” His firmness awed me into silence, and I felt 
no inclination to renew my endeavors to avert him from his 
purpose. 

In a few days we fell in with a vessel bound to Charleston, 
in which I obtained a passage, and, after bidding an aftec- 
tionate farewell to the youthful commander of the pirate, 
to whose attention and kindness | was mainly indebted for 
my restoration to health, we kept on our course homeward, 
and his little barque was soon beyond the reach of our ob- 
servance. When the last glimpse was extinct, (and until then 
{ stood motionless on the deck,) I retired to the cabin, where 
{ found that not only my baggage had been safely and careful- 
iy delivered through his orders, but that the gold which I had 
intentionally left in the cabin of the corsair, was also placed 
in the hands of the captain, to be delivered to me. 

After a pleasant run of five days we reached our destined 
port, and it being the sabbath day on which we landed, my 
lirst duty was fulfilled in repairing to the church and offering 
up my grateful acknowledgements for the signal display of 
the finger of providence in my behalf,—and in which a pray- 
er for the unfortunate pirate was not forgotten:”’ 











THE GLEANER. 








Human Lusus NaToRAE.—The British embassy who visited 
Ava in October of last year, give the following account of a 
singular lusus natura whom they saw in that capital. 

In the department of curiosities, may be mentioned the ex- 
istence at Ava, of a man covered from head to foot with hair, 
whose history is not less remarkable than that of the celebra- 
ted porcupine man, who excited so much curiosity in England 
and other parts of a near acentury ago. The hair on 
the face of this singular being, the ears included, is shaggy 
and about eight inches long. On the breast and shoulders it is 
from four to five. It is singular that the the teeth of this in- 
dividual ure defective in number; the molares or grinders, be- 
ing entirely wanting. This person is a native of the Shan 
country, or Lao, and from the banks of the upper portion of 
the Saluen or Martaban river: he wag presented to the King 
of Ava, as a curiosity, by the prince of that country. At Ava 
he married a pretty Burmese woman, by whom he has two 
daughters. The eldest resembles her mother, and the young- 
est is covered with hair, like her father, only that it is white 
or fair, whereas he is now brown or black, having, however, 
been fair when a child, like that of the infant. With the ex- 
ceptions mentioned both the father and his child are perfect- 
ly well formed,and indeed, for the Burman race, rather hand- 
some. The whole family were sent by the King to the resi- 
dence of the mission, where drawings and descriptions of 
them were taken. 

Inpian Tornapo.—The shades of evening approached as 
we reached the ground, and just as the encampment was com- 
pleted, the atmosphere grew suddenly dark, the heat became 
oppressive, and an unusual stillness presaged the immediate 
ss in of the monsoon. The whole appearance of nature 
resembled those solemn precludes to earthquakes and hurri- 
canes in the West Indies, icom which the East in general is 
providentially free. We were allowed very little time for 
conjecture; in afew minutes the heavy clouds burst over us 
* ** T witnessed seventeen monsoons in India; but this ex- 
ceeded them all, in its awful appearance and dreadful effects. 
Encamped in a low situation, on the borders of a Jake formed 
to collect the surrounding water, we found ourselves in a few 
hours ina liquid plain. The tent-pins giving way, ina loose 
soil, the tents fel] dows, and left the whole army to the con- 
Pendjng elements. It requires a lively imagination to conceive 
the situation of a hundred thousand human beings of every 
description, with more than two hundred thousand elephants, 
camels, horses and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by this dread- 
ful storm, in a strange country, without any knowledge of 
high or low ground; the whole being covered by an immense 

«lake, and surrounded by thick darkness, which prevented our 
distinguishing a single object, we such as the vivid glare 
of lightning displayed in horrible forms. No language can 
describe the wreck of a large encampment thus instantaneous- 
ly destroyed, and covered with water; amid the cries of old 
men and helpless women, terrified by the piercing shrieks of 











this dreadful night more than persons and three 
thousand pend cade 5 and the morning dawn exhibiteda 
shocking spec -—[ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. ] 


Tre ancient Persiaxs.—Time hae spared us no mental 
productions of the ancient Persians, unless we reckon as such 
the Zenda Vesta, or so called works of Zoroaster; but the au- 
thenticity of that composition is apoeryphal, and the great- 
est part of its ideas may be suspected to be Braminical or 
Christian. 

It would be — to suppose that a people so ancient as the 
Persians, who have produced so many beautiful poets, and 
whose romance letters were objects of jealousy even to the 
preachers of the Koran, have not contributed their share to 
the general crowds of those fictions which have migrated like 
spirits over the face of the world; but of their high culture in 
remote antiquity there are no proofs. 

The Persians conquered Babylon, and founded anempire 
reaching from the Indus to the Mediterranean, which lasted, 
however, only two centuries—Their government was not a 
body politic,but a monstrous power cemented by the blood of a 
hundred nations-—They ravaged Egypt and Sidon, and would 
have ravaged Greece; but fate has taken vengeance on their 
memory, and it now survives only as a mound of ruin to give 
a higher basis to the column of Greek renown. 

_ A RATIONAL INsecT.—The following instance of ingenuity 
in a spider, was witnessed by the writer of thisarcicle. A 
web was observed to be tightly stretched across a garden path 
about five feet in breadth, the reticulated portion occupying 
the centre, and one of the principle threads to which this part 
was attached, had a vertical direction; upon examining in 
hat manner this was fastened to the ground, it was found 
that the ingenious insects, instead of having permanently fix- 
ed it to the gravel path, had coiled it round a stone, a little 
Jarger than its own body, and had raised this about a foot 
from the walk, where it was swinging in the air, giving the 
necessary degree of tension to the net work of the web, but 
not affording a sufficient resistance to the wind to occasion its 
destruction.—[New-Monthly Magazine. | 


—_—— 
THE CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. 

We know not where the following story came from; but, as 
it gives a droll picture of a methodical and persevering 
Dutchman, it may not prove unentertaining. ‘Two English 
gentlemen once stepped into a coffee-house in Paris, where 
they observed a tall, odd-looking man, who appeared not to 
be a native, sitting at one of the tables, and looking around 
with the most stone-like gravity of countenance upon every 
object. Soon after the two Englishmen entered, one of them 
told the other that a celebrated dwarfhad arrived at Paris. 
At this the grave-looking personage above mentioned opened 
his mouth and spake: ‘1 arrive,’ said he, ‘thou arrivest, he 
arrives, we arrive, you arrive, they arrive.’ The English- 
man whose remark seemed to have suggested this mysterious 
speech, stepped up to the stranger, and asked, ‘Did you speak 
to me, Sir?’ ‘I speak,’ replied the srranger, ‘thou speakest, 
he speaks, we speak, you speak, they speak.’ ‘How is this?’ 
said the Englishman, ‘do you mean toinsult me?’ The other 
replied, ‘I insult, thou insultest, Le insults, we insult, you in- 
sult, they insult.’ ‘This is too much,’ said the Englishman; 
‘I will have satisfaction—if you have any spirit with your 
rudeness, come along with me.’ To this defiance the im- 
perturbable stranger replied, ‘I cgme, thou comest, he comes, 
we come, you come, they corfe;’ and thereupon he arose 
with great coolness, and followed his challenger. In those 
days, when every gentleman worea sword, duels were speedi- 
ly dispatched. They went into a neighbouring alley, and the 
Englishman, unsheathing his weapon, said to his antagonist, 
‘Now Sir, you must fight me.’—‘I fight,’ replied the other, 
drawing his sword, ‘thou fightest, he fights, we fight’—here 
he made a thrust—‘you fight, they fight;’ and here he disarm- 
ed his adversary. ‘Well,’ said the Englishman, ‘you have 
the best of it, and I hope you are satisfied.’ ‘I am satisfied,’ 
said the original, sheathing his sword, ‘thou art satisfied, he 
is satisfied, we are satisfied, you are satisfied, they are satisfi- 
ed.’—‘I am glad every body is satisfied,’ said the Englishman, 
‘but pray leave off quizzing me in thisstrange manner, and 
tell me what is your object, if you have any, in doing so.’ 
The grave gentleman now, for the first time, became intelli- 
gible. ‘I am a Dutchman,’ said he, ‘andam learning your 
Janguage. I find it very difficult to remember the peculiari- 
ties of the verbs, and my tutor has advised me, in order to fix 
them in my mind, to conjugate every English verb that ] 
hear spoken. This I have made it arule to do; I don’t like to 
have my plans broken in upon while they are in operation, 
or I would have told you of this before.’ The Englishmen 
laughed heartily at this explanation, and invited the conju- 
gating Dutchman to dine with them. ‘I will dine,’ replied 
he, ‘thou wilt dine, he will dine, we will dine, you will dine, 
they will dine, we will all dine together.’ This they accord- 
ingly did, and it was difficult to say whether the Dutchman 
ate or conjugated with most perseverance.” 


a 
INDIAN WAR DANCE. 

An Indian war-dance is an 2 we incident inthe pass- 
ing events of a village: the whole population is assembled, 
and a feast is provided forall. The warriors are painted and 
prepared as for battle. A post is firmly planted in the ground, 
and the singers, the drummers, and the other instrumental 
musicians, are seated within the circle formed by the dan- 





their expiring children, unable to afford them relief. During 


cers and the spectatars. ‘The music and the dance begin.— 


The warriors exert themselves with great energy. Ev: 
muscle is in action, and there is the most perfect concord be- 
tween the music and their movements. They brandish their 
weapons, and with such apparent fury, that fatal accidents 
seem unavoidable. Presently a warrior leaves the circle, 
and with his tomahawk or cassetete strikes the post. The mu- 
sie and dancing cease, and profound silence ensues. He then 
recounts, with a loud voice, his military achievements. He 
describes the battles he has fought, the prisoners he has cap- 
tured, the scalps he has taken. He points to his wounds, and 
produces his trophies. He accompanies his narrative wit! 
the actual representation of his exploits, and the mimic eui- 
gagement, the advance and the retreat, are exhibited to his 
nation as they really occurred. There is no exaggeration 
and no misrepresentation. It would be infamous for a war- 
rior to boast of deeds he never performed. If the attenipt 
were made, some one would approach, and throw dirt in his 
face, saying, ‘I do this to cover your shame: for the first time 
you sce anenemy you will tremble.’ But such an indignity 
is rarely necessary, and as the war parties generally contain 
many individuals, the character and conduct of every war- 
rior are well known. Shouts of applause accompany the nar- 
ration, proportioned in dyration and intensity to the interest 
it excites, His station @fhe circ'e is then resumed by the 
actor, and the dance proCéeds till it is interrupted ina simi- 
lar manner. Inthe poem of Ontwa,a scene like this is su 
well described, that we cannot resist the temptation to trans- 
fer it toour pages. Ofall who have attempted to embody in 
song the ‘living manners’ of the Indians, the anonymous att 
thor of that poem has been most successful. His characters 
and traditions, and descriptions, have the spirit and bearing 
of life, and the whole work is not less true to nature than to 
poetry: 

‘A hundred warriors now advance, 

All dressed and painted for the dance, 

And sounding club and hollow skin 

Aslow and measured time begin; 

With rigid limb and sliding foot 
* And murmurs low the time to suit, 

l’orever varying with the sound 

The circling band moves round and round. 

Now slowly rise the swelling notes, 

When every crest more lively floats, 

Now toss’d on high with gesture proud, 

Then lowly ’mid the circle bow’d; 

While clanging arms grow louder still, 

And every voice becomes more shrill, 

Till fierce and strong the clamor grows, 

And the wild war-whoop bids it close. 

Then starts Shuuktonga forth, whose band 

Came far from Huron’s storm-beat strand, 

And thus recounts his battle feats, 

While his dark club the measure beats.’ 

But this scenic representation must not be confounded with 
the Indian war-songs, which are sung by the warriors, when, 
leaving their villages upon a hostile excursion, and whenev- 
er, during the march, the excltement of music is necessai’y 
to stimulate the party to encounter the fatigues or dangers 
of the expedition. The chief warrior commences the song. 
and after its termination, he isgreeted with the well knows 
exclamation, yeh, yeh, from all the warriors.—[North fineri- 
can Review. 

——e 
FROM HE SERVIAN. 
Was it a vine, with clusters white, 

That clung round Buda’s statuliest tower? 
O no; it was a lady bright, 

That hung upon an armed knight-- 

It was their parting hour. 


They had been wedded in their youth; 
Together they had spent their bloom, 
That hearts so long entwined in truth, 
Asunder should be torn in ruth, 
It was a cruel doom. 
“Go forth,” she said—‘pursue thy way: 
But some fair garden should’st thou see, 
Along among the arbors stray, 
And pluck a rose-leaf from the spray, 
The freshest there may be. 
Unclasp thy mail, when none is Lj, 
That leaf upon thy breast to lay, 
How soon ’twill wither, fade and die. 
Observe-—for that poor leaf am J, 
From thee my stem away.” 
“‘And thou, my soul,” the soldier said, 
“When! am wandering faint and far, 
Go thou to our own greenwood siiade, 
Where I the marble fountain made, 
And placed the golden jar. 


At noon I filled my jar with wine, 
And dropp’d therein a ball of snow, 
Lay that on this warm heart of mine, 
And while it melts, behold me pine 
In solitary wo.” x 
— ae ‘ 

Liberal Donation.—-Arthur Tappan, esq. of New York, hes 
recently made to the “American Board of Commissiouers jor 
Foreign Missions,” the munificent donation of $25,000, to lx 
paid in five yearly instalments, and tobe appropriated to tim: 





philanthropic causes of that very extensive and valuable mi® 
sionary institution. 
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THE NORPH AMERICAN... 


La mark on one of the feet corresponding with a sear left by a 
surgical operation on a similar part of Morgan’s body—with 
other circumstances which we have not now room to detail, 
led to a unanimous verdict from three and twenty Jaryme® 
that this body was no other than Morgan’s. It may be ob- 
served that no marks of violence is visible on it. 

A paper of a later date, has the following postscript: 

“We stop the press to announce that Capt. S. S. Durfec, of 


















if an Antiquary who knew its value, had not been there, and 
opposed me.—However, I was almost consoled for the bitter 
price it cost, by the amusement I derived from an old woman, 
who had evidently come from a distance to purchase some 
trifling culinary articles, and who had no taste for the antique. 
—At every successive guniea which we bade for the patere, 
this good old lady’s mouth grew wider and wider with unso- 
cen 7 ng astonishment until at last I heard her mutter to 

erself in a tone which | shall never forget-—‘Five-an-twenty 
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The Fair, held during the present week at the Assembly 
Rooms, was attended by a larger concourse of visiters, it is 


believed, than has ever been observed on a similar occasion. 
So great, indeed, was the throngon the first day, that many 
who endeavered to reach the rooms in which the fair was 
held, were obliged toreturn without accomplishing their ob- 


one of the canal boats, who left Buffalo yesterday, brought 
information, which was confirmed by two of his hands who 
attended the examination, that aman by the name of Hill, of 
Buffalo, has confessed that he was one of the five persons who 
murdered Morgan—that they rowed out in a skiffinto the Ni- 


guineas! Ifthe parritch pan gangs at that, what will the kailpan 
gang for!” 
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Modern Greeks—Among this reduced people, evenin the \ 





lowest state of servitude, som> recollection of pristine glory te * ~ 
remains. When the brother of the greatlord Anson was 6n 
his travelsin the east, he hired a vessel to visit the isle of 
Tenedos. His pilot, an old Greek, as they were sailing along, 
said with some exu!tation—‘There twas our fleet layl’— 
Mr. Anson demanded, ‘What fleet?”—*Fleet!” replied the 
old man, rather piqued at the question, “why, our Grecian 
fleet at the siege of Troy!” 
CAIN MEDITATING THE DEATH OF ABEL. 

A beautizul painting, representing Cain at the moment he 
had resolved on the murder of his brother, is now exhibiting 
in Boston. The painting is said to be executed by the cele- 
brated David. It is evidently a high effort of genius, and, 
from its finish—its strong expression—its correct delineation 
of muscles affected by the horrid emotions of the soul, it may 
be considered as worthy of this distinguished French painter 
No one indeed has lived in better times to study the effect af 
murderotis passions on the human frame than David. He wa® 
in the habit of attending the executions of the French revolu- 
tion to witness the effects of rage and despair on the counte- 
nances of the executioners and those to be executed; yet itis 
not only in portraying the darker thoughts of the heart that 
the painting excels. There are four fizures in the fore ground 
of the picture—Cain, with hair of jet black and beard of the 
same color, and every feature and muscle of his body partak- 
ing of his fell purpose, is the most prominent figure; his wife 
stands partly behind him in the attitude of deep concern and 
almost breathless affright on account of the untold purpose of 
her husband so visible in his distorted looks. She leads a lit- 
tle child by the hand who is making an attempt to elimb his 
father’s leg—another child is taking hold of the spade which 
Cain supports in his clenched hand, and scems of sufficent 
age to note his father’s unusual appearance. This family, to 
denote the rude age in whieh they lived, have no clothing but 
nature’s garments, with the exception of the skins offffpasts 
partly thrown over Cain and his wife. The whole genius of 
the painter is bestowed on the expression of these figures, the 
back ground only discovering a broken scenery, with the 
flame of an aliar rising indistinctly in the disfnce. 


ject. The pleasurable sensations which must be experienced 
in the hearts of those ladies concerned in such amiable char- 
ities, are enviable indeed—and the success which has crown- 
cd their exertions in so eminent a degree, is alike creditable 
io the gallantry and benevolence of our own sex. 


agara river, and threw him overboard. The story of Mor- 
gan’s body being found, it is supposed, drew from him this 
confession. We think this report may be relied on. Hill is 
now in Buffalo jail, and has promised to give the names of 
his accomplices.” 

Should this account prove true, there may be some hopes 
that a clue to the real designs of those connected with this 
mysterious affair will be developed—and it must be the most 
earnest wish of every friend of good order in society, that the 
perpetrators of so daring an outrage should suffer the penalty 
due to the heinousness of their crime. 


iio 

Maryland University.—The Introdr“%ry Medical Lectures 
in this institution will be delivered Utring the ensuing week, 
commencing at 12 o’clock each day—-On Monday, by Profes- 
sor Davidge—on Tuesday, by Pr. Potter—-Wednesday, by Pr. 
Smith—Thursday, by Pr. Baker—Friday, by Pr.Hall—and on 
Saturday, by Pr. M‘Dowell. The citizens are invited to at- 


—— a 
d LITERARY--Mr. Carter, senior editor of the N. Y. States- 
Lend. 


man, has, during the summer, revised his Travels in Europe, 
and the volume will appear by the first of Nov. sit 

Spirit of Cotemporary Poet--The third number of a periodi- 
cal publication, under this title, is just published by Messrs. 
True & Green, of Boston. This number consists of selections 
from the poems of Barry Cornwall. The work is handsome- 
ly printed and possesses the merit of presenting to the Ame- 
rican reader some of the choicest poetical productions of the 
British press, which would not otherwise have been easily 
obtained in this country. 

The Charleston papers announce as in the press, the fugi- 
tive writings of the late William Crefis, with a memoir of the 
author, by a friend. It is published by subseription, and the 
profits will be for the family of the deceased. 

Mr. Bliss of New York is about to publish a Christmas pre- 
sent entitled Te Talisman. It is said to be emphatically a 
New York work, as the artists and contributors all belong to 
that city. 

Life of Columbus—We learn from the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, that Mr. Irving, who is still at Madrid, has finished the 
first part of the Life of Columbus, and has sent it off to Lon- 
don and Philadelphia for publication. From the fitness of 
the author for this undertaiaG and his opportunities for ex- 
ecuting it, it cannot be douSted that the work will be one of 
sterling value. 

James Lovogrove, Calvert street, hasjust published a small 


— ne 

The following letter will be gratifying to the friends of 
sonth American independence, as it announces the healing 
of those schisms that had threatened serious consequences 
to the tranquility of Colombia, and which originated during 
the Jong absence of the Liberator fron its capital. 

‘An extra courier has just arrived (at Puerto Cabello,) 
from Bogota and Valencia, the accounts received by which 
will no doubt form a new era in the happiness and prosperity 
of Colombia. Bolivar entered the capital alone in August, a- 
mid the shouts of the multitude welcoming his arrival. He 
and Gen. Santander met, and after an hour’s letc-a-tele em- 
braced in mutual friendship. Bolivar proclaimed a strict ob- 
seryance of the laws of the republic, as ordered under the 
-anctity of the constitution, and abolished forever his Boiiv- 
ium Code. This at once places the generous views of Ue Li- 
erator beyond the reach of calumny. He proves again to 
the world his love of liberty. Llook on Colombia to-day as 
a new-born nation. God grant her prosperity under her re- 
publican laws. The Spanish General Cisnaus (the Abzlino 
and Flodoardo of this country) is no more. He was defeat- 
ed ten days ago in the vicinity of this city, in the mountains. 
itis band of desperadoes (say 800) are all taken; he was a 
leadly enemy of Colombia.” ccanepittaliniai 
“Mixp your Busimess.”—This is anexcellent exhortation, 


ae edition of Dr. Zollikoffer’s Materia Medica, price $4.75. ‘Mix 
We learn from the New York papers, that the body of a Lhe Philadelphia Monthly Magazine—The first No@f this | which in days of yore, we used to see stamped upon some of 


work was issued from the press on Monday week. In point of 
typographical execution, this magazine stands unrivalled a- 
mong similar publications in this country. It is elegantly 
printed on the finest paper. 

——— 


the old fashioned Rhode {sland coin:—*Mind your Business.” 
There was more real value to our fathers in these three words, 
than there was in the coppers in which they stood imprinted; 
more value, because they not only admonished the holder to 
go and work honestly and obtain more of them, but they were 
calculated to promote his health as they increased his indu:- 


man, supposed to be that of WVilliam Morgan, has been found 
in Oak Creek, on the shore of Lake Ontario, by two or three 
persons who were hunting, and gave information to the coro- 
ner before moving the body. The inquest then held, ended 


in a verdict of suffocation by drowning, without any discovery 
of the name or character of the deceased, there being no pa- 
pers save a few religious tracts, &c. in the pockets. From 
the following wecount of the transactions connected with this 
discovery, it will be concluded that the numerous tales of the 
horv'd manner in which Morgan had beon murdered, were 
without foundation, as no marks of violence were visible on the 
body found. 
From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 

the arrival of gentlemen who were familiar with Morgan 
in life, and witnessed the second inquest over the body found 
on the Lake shore, together with the minutes of the investi- 
gation politely furnished by the gentleman who took them 
town, leaves no room to doubt what the verdict of the jury 
proclaims. The objections we had, give way to the light of 
evidence: and let the preservation be accounted for, as it may 
or may not be accounted for at all, it cannot alter the belief 
we freely avow, that the corpse in question is no other than 
ihatofthe wretched Morgan. Itis, to be sure, as we intima- 
ted before, scarcely reconcilable with experience, that a bo- 
dy thrown into a river, and floating such a distance through a 
lake, should haveheld together for the space Morgan is al- 
ledged to have been dead: but the investigations of the jury 
prove either that such is the fact in this instance, or that the 
deceased did not meet his doom at so early a day as generally 
helieved. 

The publication of the height and appearance, and cther 
particulars, concerning the corpse, after the first inquest, 
500n raised suspicions which resulted inthe taking up and 
holding of a new inquestover it. At this, Mrs. Morgan and 


many others formerly acquainted with her husband attended; | Houses of Parliament, and numerous foreigners of the highest | Isaac De Y. , merchant of Baltimore, to Miss Elizabeth 

and were examined separately and before seeing the body, as | distinction, particularly autographs of Lucien Bonaparte and | Morange, ter of B. Morange, esq, merchant of New 

to oe particular marks by which its identity might be estab- | the Austrian Prisess—Loa, pap. York. 

sath bods * caten t v7 hae 1 poco this village Sir Walter’s Parritch P, the Abbotsford DIED,—On Sunday morning,after a short illness, Mr. James 

to the body; and two tecth, drawn by a eon of this vi alter’s Parritch Pan.—tn the museum at . F a J 

from Morgan’s head, and produced by Mrs. Morgan, were ap- | there is a small Roman or in showing which |]. Atkinson. - F 

plied to and corres exactly with the vacancies and Sir Walter Scott tells the following :—I purchased this} On Friday evening, the 12th inst. Elizabeth Usher, 

ether teeth in the mouth of the The head partly (says he) at a nobleman’s near by, at the enormous sum | ter of the Thomas Usher, sen. of the county of f 

hatd, and hair somewhat grey—the height, apparent age, and | of twenty five gunieas. I would have got it for twenty pence, ! Ireland, and formerly a merchant of this city. es, 

i 
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Marshal Bulow—This Prussian General, who brought up 
the army of reserve at the battle on the field of Waterloo,and 
by whom that bloody day was in a great measure deci- 
ded, is now converted to Christ, has given up his military 
profession, and is prosecuting his missionary labor for souls 
through Europe, and this under the patronage of the Conti- 
nental Society in London, for the propagation of the gospel in 
Europe. The marshal appeared in London at the annual 
meeting of the Society, and gave them the different badges 
of warlike glory that he had obtained, desiring they might be 
devoted to the enlargement of the cause of mercy and truth 
in the world. He has thesimplicity ofa little child, whilst 
he possessed the most undaunted courage. He appears to be 
very cminently qualified for the work towhich our God has 
appointedhim. We isnot only diligent in his work, but his 
usefulness is very great.—M. Y. B. Mag. 

Shalkespeare’s Chamber.—-Such is the idolatry manifested for 
the Chamber wherein Shakespeare first inhaled the breath of 
life, that its walls are literally covered throughout with the 
names of visitors, traced in pencil by their own hands. The 
surface of the apartment is merely whitewashed,laid on about 
20 years back, during which time, the ceiling, sides, project- 
ing chimney, in short, every portion of the surface has been 
written over,so that a list of signatures would at once exhibit 
all the character and genius of the age, and prove of itself, a 
singular curiosity. Among the names thus registered, are 
those of Moore and Scott, the poets, with the distinguished 
tragedians, Kemble and Kean; and in honor of the bard, is 
also the signatures of his present gracious Majesty, then Re- 
gent, as well as thatof his Royal Brother, the Duke of Cla- 
rence; to which may be added, those of at least half the two 








try, and to make him respectable as they kept him out of other 


people’s business. 


Reader! let these words, as the saying is} 


“stare you full in the face,” when ever you sally out into the 
idler’s list, or whevever you are on the point of inquiring into 
the concerns or meddling with the business of others in which 
you have no interest: and, cur word for it, yourself will be 
the gainer.—-Gual. Chron. 


a 

EPIGRAM, 
When quacks (as quacks mzy, by good luck, to be sure,) 
Blunder out at haphazard a desperate cure, 
In the prints of the day, with due pomp and parade, 
Case, patient and doctor are amply display’d. 
All this is quite just, and no mortal can blame it, 
If they save a man’s life they’ve a right to proclaim it; 
But there’s reason to think they might save more lives still, 
Did they publish « list of the numbers they kill. 





Anecdote.—As a traveller was passing by a house, not a thou- 


sand miles from here, ten or a dozen great savage dogs ran 
out, and began to bark at him most furiously. The master of 
the house, thinking the poor traveller was in danger, sallied 
forth, and began to baw] most lustily to his four-footed com- 


anions, “Come out! Come out, Jowler! Come out, Ponto! 


ome out, Lion!—” ‘For heaven’s sake,” returned the tras 


veller, “dont call owt any more!” 





_MARRIED,—On Saturday morning last, by the Rev. Mr. 


Morrison, Mr. Lambert Gittings to Miss Henrietta Tenant, 
all of this city. 


In the city of New York, on Wednesday the 17th instant, 


be) 


My 
se 
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[ensenat.} 
TO JULIA.——“Tamz or Me.” 


And shall I bid thee “think of me?” 
When years have pass’d away 

That thought shall give more joy to me 
Than pleasure’s brightest ray. 

In the bright and festal hour 9 
When all around are gay, 

And sorrow, (hated power!) 
I banish’d fur away— 

When thy heart with pride is beating 
At the homage that is paid thee, 

In that whirl of passion’s fleeting, 
I would not have thee “think cf me.” 


When sorrow’s. raven pinions 
Are shadowing thy heart, 
And fashion’s faithless minions 
Shall tremblingly depart— 
When thou art left all desolate 
By the world that flattered thee, 
And sighs attest thy better fate, 
Then I would have thee “think of me!” 


When memory calls before thee 
The brightest hopes of youth, 
That threw their halo o’er thee 
In the semblance of truth-— 
And faney lingers over 
The hearts that clung to thee, 














THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
‘The Masonic institution would be un , 
was it not for the difficulty whieh is , On account of 
the secluded and secret manner, in our Masonic labors 
ate performed. So long as we shut out an — world 
from a knowledge of Free , doubts and uncertainty 
will continue to hang over us: assurances will not, in 
all cases, be taken for truth. Bad men will m sent us; 
and many good ones will be deceived. This then, would 
seem to create a erful inducement, to dispense with con- 
cealment. But this must not be. If the secrets of Masonry 
were once entrusted to the free and indiscriminate abuse, of 
2 corrupt and licentious world, this wonderful institution 
which has withstood so long the shocks of oppression, would 
soon begin to moulder and avons and in a short time, the 
masonic temple would present before us, nothing but a mor- 
Aifying mass of ruins. Nor would the destruction of our pil- 
lars of strength be of the least benefitto mankind. A full 
ent of the secrets of masonry, would only serve to 
gratify the excited ity of such as take no interest in 
ourfate. The disti g marks by which masons recog- 
nize each other would be thereby destroyed—the bonds 
which bind us together, would be dissolved, and we, who glo- 
7, 50 much in our security, against want and misery, and in 
e pleasure of having so many, who feel for usa brotherly 
regard, would be thrown again upon the world’s cold charity, 
was it not, that we are bound to aid, to assist and to vindi- 
cate, each other—was it not, that the masonic tie affords a 
protection to our wives and daughters; was it not that our 
characters and our property are perfectly secure in the hands 
ofa worthy brother. If borne down by poverty, he will min- 
ister relief, and if surrounded by foes, he will fly to our aid. 
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which shines the kingdom of the most 
I must say; the heart of that man is callous indeed, 
not struck with the sublimity of “that Hier ic bright, 
which none but craftsmen ever saw,” and who feels no sensa- 
tion at the mention of that name, which fills the good with 
hope, and the guilty with fear andtrembling. It is not the 
light of day, which the mason beholds in the masonic temple. 
It is the light of religion, of virtue and of truth—the light of 
nature, science and philosophy—-the light of justice, temper- 
ance, prudence and fortitude—the light of mercy, benevo- 
lence and charity. These are the lights which illuminate the 
masonic sanctuary. It is the influence which they have, up- 
on the life and conduct of a true mason, which gives dignity 
and distinction to his character, and calls for the respect of 
his fellow men. Thus he is led to delight in his masonic du- 
ties—to cherish the warmest affection for the brotherhood—- 
to lock up in his heart the invaluable secrets of the order; 
and to hold the masonic institution in the highest veneration 
It is thus, that the blessings of masonry have descended from 
generation to genegation, pure and undefiled; and it is thus, 
that our society ‘. exists, in the full enjoyment of all its 
capabilities, of mit,2¢¢ing and assuaging the sorrows and af 
flictions ‘‘of this vale of tears.””’ 
* * 






* * 


‘A man named William Morgan, a citizen of the state o! 
New York, is said to have been cruelly murdered; his tongue 
and his heart, it is said, were torn from his body; and given to 
the vultures of the air, as a punishment for his having pre- 
tended to divulge the secrets of masonry. The charge is a se- 
rious one.—It has been met with corresponding seriousness; 
and has been most industriously and faithfully investigated. 








Was it not that we are forceably admonished, “to love our| The fate of Morgan has not been ascertained. But to the : 
rs as ourselves,”’ and taught to feel the necessity of | honor of the state of New-York, the Grand Lodge of that 
state has disclaimed all knowledge whatever of the affair 
There are, moreover, strong grounds for believing, that Mor- 
gan is not dead. It is believed that the whole story is a fa- 
brication, got up for the purpose of speculation. And that 


With youth’s unshaken fervour, : 
Wilt thou not “think of me?” aon to ld th hould a , 
: 4 ; ng unto others, as we would they should do unto us,’ 
And “think of me!” ope see: of me!” might cheerfully surrender our miavate rights, and be wil 
B.. sont will give a co Me ling to lay violent hands upon those sacred obligations, from 
more ? 


Joune. which we derive so large a stock of human happiness. But 


Than pleasure’s testray. so long as Ma us such high consolations, so long | Morgap, being about to publish his work, has concealed hisn , 
oe as we derive from it so many invaluable benefits—so long as | self, and circulated this report to excite pubtic sympathy and ' 
[ontomaL.} it teaches us so many useful lessons, and surrounds us with so | curiosity: thereby to enhance the value of his publication. 


(OVE VERSES in the modern style, sent with a Valentine, from| many incentives to a virtuous life, we never can dissolve our | and produce a rapid sale. None of the circumstances, as , 
Damon to Celia. connection with the order—nor can it be wondered at, that| they have been reported, have been established; and many 
Ah me, how Cupid’s fatal dart, we cherish for it the strongest affection. suspected persons have been acquitted and discharged. But 
Flas torn my poor devoted heart; . y bt if the dreadful decd has really been perpetrated, we most 
As mournful as the turtle dove, sincerely deplore it; notmore as masons thanas men. Mu- 
I tune my harp to sing of Love: sons are like other men:—There may be some among them, 
O Celia, listen for awhile, who could be guilty of engaging in such a sanguinary trans- 
¥ And greet your suppliant with a smile. action. But asa society, we are pledged to respect and ma‘n- 
Alas, a hapless shepherd lics, tain the laws of our country, and we will ever be found prompt 
Shot by the bullets of your eyes, and ready to see them executed. It is hoped, therefore, so 
Sweet maiden do sone pity take, soon as reason resumes her empire, that the momentary ex- 
And spare his life for mercy’s sake. citement, which has been produced in New York, will sub- 
As he one morning, bright and early, side, and that no odious stigma will any longer attach itseii 
Beheid you locking from your window, oar us to know, that ‘all men are created equal,” that | to the masonic escutcheon.’ 
You fill’d his breast with hurly-burly, our @@fety and satisfaction in life, is derived from a mutual ’ ™ 
And scerch’d his liver to a cinder. willingness, and obligation to aid and assist each other, and 
These verses and this Valentine that merit alone, constitutes the just ground of distinction 
He sends, and bids you have some pity, between manand man. By it, we. are convinced that power 
If not;—a harder heart than thine to be lawfully exercised, must be fairly and voluntarily dele- 
He swears is no where in the city. gated, and that laws to be binding, must be enacted by the 
gamm | 2uthority of those for whom they are made, ‘The levelling 
SSSS~Ss«& power Of masonry, instead of lessening, greatly increase our 
MASONIC RECORD, respect for those who are entrusted with offices, and it has 
PenPD tnt net As: demonstrated, that men from the most exalted, to the hum- 
blest stations in life, have derived a heartfelt satisfaction, 


‘The principles of masenry are illustrated and explained 
by the most striking examples, and appropriate devices, In- 
deed, a Masonic Lodge affords a most excellent school of in- 
struction. In it, the brotherhood are engaged, in the prac- 
tice of the most useful and important lessons of life. y 
are impressed, with the necessity of system, order and regu- 
larity, in all their pursuits, en(are instructed in guch princi- 
ples, as ought to govern them, on entering into the social 
‘state. The equality and good wil! which prevails in lodge 








* * 

‘Masonry claims to be considered only as the handmaid ot} 
christianity. She boasts that none of her duties or obliga- ‘ 
tions are in tle least degree incompatible with the strictest ' 
principles of the church of Christ, and that at the same time, 
her blessings are alike extended to the worshipper of every 
creed, who acknowledges the existence of God. And a! 2) 
though there are many of our order who are ‘‘covered witi ; 

a multitude of sins,” yet we deem it not impious to be fount 

in the act of humbly supplicating for pardon and forgiveness, 

and pleading for mercy, at the throne of Grace. 

‘And now, my Brethren, let me conclude by hoping that 




















FROM FLINT’S WESTERN REVIEW. 





1 Masonic Oration, delivered June 1827, by W. S. Futron, pub- 
lished by order of Florence Lodge, No. 14. 

To those, who might be disposed to insinuate, that we had 
iworthy motives, in thus often bringing masonic discourses 
before the public eye, we can only say, that they know as lit- 
ile of our views in the case, as we care for their estimate of 
us. We call the attention of our readers to the address before 
us, at the request of asubseriber, and because from its ameni- 
ty, and calmunesss, and the air of good faith and good feeling, 
ruuning through it, we think, it would gratify our readers to 
petuse it entire. We regret, that our limits forbid our giv- 
ing it so. In reading it entire, they would read an unambi- 
tious address, in which there was nothing swollen, incongru- 
ous, or revolting to good taste—but the whole in keeping 
with all its parts, and possessing that delightful attribute of a 
yood, plain, and unpretending harangue, which there is no 
single term in our language to designate, but which the 
French mark by the term ‘onction;’ a certain sweetness and 
tenderness of manner, tending to soothe the mind of the hear- 
er, and impress it with good feeling. 

The scope of the address throughout is a eulogy of mason- 
ry, and ip eulogizing that order, he eulogizes human nature. 
Why should we not join our testimony to his? We have ne- 
ver seen harm of this society. We know of noone, who has. 
We have seen good of it, that we shall not cease to remem- 
ber. Nay more; we have felt, in reference to this order, kind- 
nesses, unsolicited, unsought, unexpected, which we may 
neither relate, nor forget. The avowedobject of this socie- 
ty is todo good, to protect, and relieve the widow, the orphan, 
and the distréssed; and to dry up tears. When we cease to 
wish well, and to laud in our humble measure a society with 
such avowed objects, aad, as far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, acting in oc pprniag to. its ‘ession. our ri 
hand fe me bias ep ti comalndes of 
this article more , than by any further.remarks, in 
giving extracts from the oration. 


° 


as 


and have found it tobe highly necessary, to meet together, 
and associate with ove another, as brothers. The rewards 
of the just, and the punishment of the wicked are historically 
and practically taught, and the temple which we rear, for 
the reception of a brother, is constructed in such a manner, 
as to impress him with the beauties of fuith, hope and charity: 
and to admonish him, of the solidity and strength of that uni- 
on, which is cemented together by virtue and benevolence, 
and founded upon justice and truth. The use of the senses, 
and the advantages of the arts and sciences, are also called 
into requisition; and the mechanical tools, are especially ne- 
cessary, in our Masonic labors. These are all designed to 
enforce. and represent Various truths, moral, political and re- 
ligious; and being lively and sensible images, are calculated 
to make a deep and lasting impression upon the heart, and 
fasten themselves upon the memory. 

‘The light of masonry would have long since ceased to 
shine, had it not been for the eternal and immutable light 
which it derives from the holy Bible. When surrounding 
that sacred altar, we never can forget the book, which is con- 
stantly before us. The same beacon light, by which the 
christian is guided in poring his voyage to the haven of 
everlasting happiness, directs, also, the mason’s course “‘on 
life’s troublous ocean.’’ “In the beginning, God sald, let 
theré be light, and there was light.” The sublimity of this 
awful fiat of the Almighty must have struck every mason, 
with a peculiar force. We behold, daily, the world passing 
from light to darkness, and from darkness to light—but the 
illumination and the pre are made gradually to succeed 
each other, and by its frequency, the sublimity of the change 
is lost upon our senses. We cati imagine, it is true, an instan- 
taneous change, from darkness to light; and can form some 
adequate. idea of the awful spectacleof a world emergi 
from darkness. the mason is made supnoialie to ai 
the abject state of wretchedness, ignorance and wickedness, by 
which he is surroundedyin this sublunary 3 and is so~ 


masons may every where make themselves worthy of thei: 


calling that we who are assembled here, may never viclate 
our masonic obligations, and that our conduct through life 


may be such as to elevate the masonic institution. Let us 
repair to the feastofbrotherly love. Let us spend this das 
in doing honor to our patron saint, and in a proper observane: 
of those masonic duties, which have every where excited tl. 
admiration of the great and good.’ 


° a 

Morgan—-The Sheriff of Niagara county, N. Y. having bee: 
charged with being accessary to the abduction of Morgun. 
and refusing to give evidence in the case, in the recent trials 
in that state, has been removed by Governor Clinton from his 
office for the same. The Philadelphia Aurora, in noticing, 
this fact, says, “‘Let it be remembered, that Gov. Clinton is 
one of the most eminent members of the masonic frateruity ; 
and that as soon as he was convinced of the participation oi 
asingle individual in the abduction of Morgan, he ha$ pun- 
ished him in the only manner which was in his power. This 
fact is alone sufficient to shew, that it does not belong to the 
masonic fraternity to countenance the least crime—but o1 
the contrary, that they are the first to punish criminal offen 
ces committed by their own unworthy brethren.” 


oo 
MASONIC CALENDAR. 
Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Hau in this city 
for the ensuing week: 


Thursday—Puorwix Lopez, No. 56, at 74, P. M. 
Friday—Concorpia Lopez, No. 18, at 74 P. M. 


PRintep anv ruBLisHpp by SAMUEL SANDS, at the Norfb 
East corner of Gay and Water sts. opposite the ExeRange. 
Baltimore, at Four pontans PER ANNOM, payable at thee ¢.* 








lemnly impressed with the glorious and intense “brightness 


pitation ef cx months. 


